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POLITICAL AND FINANCIAL LESSONS OF THE REVOLUTION IN 
FRANCE IN 1848. 


Ir was a political revulsion ~ that 
drove Louis Philippe from the throne 
of France in 1848. The history of that 
event may be reviewed with profit and 
alarm (alarm to one class and hope to 
another) by us in the United States at 
the present moment. In its last years, 
the monarchy of Louis Philippe was 
nothing else but a joint-stock company 
for working up the national wealth of 
France, the dividends of which com- 
bination were shared amongst minis- 
ters, Chambers, 240,000 parliamentary 
votes, and their more or less numerous 
dependents. Louis Philippe was the 
George Hudson of this company—Ro- 
bert Macaire on the throne. Trade, 
manufactures, agriculture, shipping, 
the interests of the manufacturing 
middle classes, were necessarily and 
constantly damaged and endangered 
under this system. And while the 
jobbing interests made laws, directed 
the public administration, disposed of 
every organized public power, dumi- 
nated public opinion by the press and 
by the power of facts, there was ini- 





tiated in all spheres of society, (as in 
this country at the present hour,) from 
the court down to the cafe-borgne, that 
very same prostitution, that same 
shameless imposition, that same avidi- 
ty for accumulating wealth, not by 
production, but by cheating others of 
produce already existing. There was 
let loose—particularly in the most ele- 
vated regions of society, and coming, 
at every moment, into collision with 
bourgeoise law itself—an universal out- 
burst of those disorderly, unsound 
lusts and appetites, in which wealth 
acquired by gambling very naturally 
looks for satisfaction where enjoyment 
becomes a fever, where gold, mud, and 
blood flow mixing together. The finan- 
cial aristocracy—for the aristocracy of 
France was then only financial—in its 
mode, both of appropriating and en- 
joying, was nothing but the reproduc- 
tion of “mob” in the elevated spheres 
of society. In no society in the world 
can such a condition of scandalous ex- 
travagance long go on without pro- 
ducing a ferment that is full of all 
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kinds of explosions. This went on in 
France until at last the outbreak of 
universal unsettled feeling was ripen- 
ed into revolt by two great and gene- 
ral domestic events. The first of these 
was the potato disease, and the bad 
harvests of 1845 and 1846, The all 
but famine of 1847 provoked in France 
and other continental countries nume- 
rous: bloody conflicts. Here the orgies 
of the financial aristocracy, there the 
people struggling for the first necessa- 
ries of life! Wealth rioting and labor 
' starving side by side. At Buzancais 
the mutineers of hunger beheaded their 
rich oppressors ; at Paris, aristocratic 
thimble-riggers were saved by the roy- 
al family! But the second and the 


final blow came in a universal com- 
mercial and industrial revulsion. It 
began in England in 1845, by the 
wholesale breakdown of railway spe- 


culation, interrupted during 1846 by 
the repeal of the corn laws; at last, 
in 1847, it broke out in the failures of 
the large London colonial firms, fol- 
lowed up by the failures of country 
bankers, and the shutting up of the 
factories in the English manufacturing 
districts. The reaction of this crisis 
upon continental trade was not ex- 
hausted at the time the revolution 
broke out. This devastation of trade 
made still more insupportable, in 
France, the exclusive rule of the mo- 
neyed interests. The opposing factions 
of the masses united in the banquet 
agitation for a reform in Parliament, 
which should secure the majority to 
them. The commercial revulsion in 
Paris threw a number of the manufac- 
turers and wholesale dealers upon the 
home trade, as the foreign market of- 
fered for the moment no chance of pro- 
fit, These capitalists set up large ree 
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tail concerns, the competition of which 
ruined hundreds of smaller shop-keep- 
ers. Hence the numerous failures 
which brought on the revolution that 
drove Louis Philippe into exile. The 
monster that banished the king pro- 
claimed his fierce edicts from the sto- 
machs of the hungry masses; or if 
not from hunger, from a savage despe- 
ration growing out of the exactions, 
the impudence, the haughtiness of the 
moneyed aristocracy. Of ‘all aristo- 
cracies this is the most implacable and 
the most unbearable, because the most 
ignorant and foolish. With an aristo- 
cracy of birth there has generally been 
connected a certain dignity of charac- 
ter and freedom from insolent display, 
which has rendered its manners not 
personally offensive to the million. 
But an aristocracy of mere wealth was 
always jnsolent, socially exacting and 
oppressive, and therefore the object of 
the especial contempt and hatred of 
the masses. A class which sees no 
virtue but in wealth, and feels no pride 
but in the display of its gaudy trap- 
pings, is, of all societies, the most pro- 
fligate and the most contemptible. 
Louis Philippe was not a bad man; 
not a tyrant ; but he was the head of 
a bad system. He was the chief of 
stock-jobbers ; of government bank- 
ers, of interest-mongers, in a word, of 
swindlers, who had elevated wealth 
into ap aristocracy, and made honest 
poverty disreputable. As long as this 
moneyed aristocracy could keep up its 
system of inflation, it was safe enough; 
but the first moment of financial col- 
lapse swept away the frothy aristo- 
cracy and the throne, king and all. 
The financial condition of the United 
States is at the present time like that 
of France just before the great crash 
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that produced the revolution of Febru- 
ary, 1848. We have the same reck- 
lessness of expenditure, the same 
boundless inflation, the same univer- 
sal display of means, the same finan- 
cial roguery, and the same confidence 
and impudence on the part of the rich, 
Indeed in this republican country to- 
day there are greater strides making 
to fasten upon the péople an aristocra- 
cy of wealth than there was in France 
even during the latter days of the 
monarchy under Louis Philippe, The 
laws that govern finance, the laws of 
inflation and collapse are the same in all 
times and in all lands. Our millionaire 
of to-day, loaded with greenbacks, five- 
twenties, and other baseless bits of 
paper, swims proudly on the sea of 
pride and insolence, in idiotic blind- 
ness, to the inevitable storm that will 
one day drive him upon the shore, If 
you quote history, he gazes at you with 
a vacant stare. If you tell himin 
plain words that a day of collapse and 
financial ruin is inevitable, he answers 
you with a sneer. If you tell him that 
the same thing that is now going on 
here has swept away a thousand kings 
before now, he laughs outright. But 
this poor fool will not be able to laugh 
away the doom that will fall.. Of the 
day and the hour when it will come, 
no-man can tell, An interruption in 
any one of the channels of inflation, 
or of this baseless prosperity, may pre- 
cipitate it atany moment. The events 
that swept away the throne of Louis 
Philippe began with the potato crop. 
As slight a thing may at any time 
prick our bubble. It may come this 
summer if the pestilence of cholera 
should so far interrupt trade and com- 
merce as to check the fiery wheels of 
our inflated system. We can’t stop. 
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To stop is to collapse. We are now 
on a-mad momentum that we must 
keep up to the end, which means until 
the frail machinery is worn out. Fi- 
nance is the last thing in this world 
that can stand long upon nothing, 
much less upon a basis of universal 
swindling. These wild-cat concerns 
called ‘“ National Banks” give sharp- 
ers and rogues an unlimited field for 
the exercise of their skill in swindling. 
And they will be, if not destroyed, 
what they were intended for, the source 
of power in the hands of capital to op- 
press labor, by rendering the poor 
mere pensioners on the pleasure of the 
rich. It isa device to make permas 
nent political consolidation through 
financial consolidation ; and if it were 
possible to keep up the present system 
of inflation, extravagance, and univer- 
sal swindling, without a final collapse, 
it would succeed. This, however, is 
impossible, unless the experience of 
mankind is at fault. And let us pray 
that whenever the collapse does come, 
it will be so thorough in its character 
as to tear up, by the roots, the whole 
swindling system of finance invented 
by the gamblers now in power. The 
mistake of the Democrats of France 
was, that when, in 1848, they over- 
threw the monarchy and the financial 
aristocracy of 1830, they did not make 
clean work of the whole financial sys- 
tem which had oppressed them. The 
revolution was simply a rising against 
the financial aristocracy, The rising 
was a success. The establishing of 
the republic was a failure, because it 
left the roots of the financial system 
on which the monarchy was built still 
in the gronnd.. The first ambition of 
the leaders of the republic was to.as- 
sure the property-holders of France 
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that the public debt would be respect- 
ed and faithfully paid. They even 
paid the public creditors the interest of 
the debt before it was legally due. 
This act aroused to new life the self- 
reliance of the capitalists again. They 
saw the anxiety with which the new 
government sought to buy up their 
confidence, and they at once resolved 
to profit by it. The financial aristo- 
cracy who ruled under Louis Philippe 
had their cathedral church in the bank. 
As the exchange governs public credit, 
the bank governs private credit. Di- 
rectly menaced by the revolution, not 
only in its dominion but its very ex- 
istence, the bank tried at once to dis- 
credit the republic by destroying cre- 
dit everywhere. It immediately re- 
fused credit to the private bankers, to 
the manufacturers and merchants. But 
this maneuver, as it did not succeed 
as was expected, in producing a coun- 
ter revolution, recoiled upon the bank 
itself. Capitalists withdrew the coin 
they had deposited in its vaults, and 
holders of notes ran upon the bank to 
have them changed for coin. This was 
the time for the republic to strike its 
final blow at the last hope of the finan- 
cial aristocracy it came to destroy. 
Without any forcible interference, and 
in a strictly legal manner, it could 
have forced the bank into bankruptcy; 
it had simply to remain passive and 
abandon the bank to its fate. The 
failure of the bank would have caused 
a deluge which would have swept away 
from the soil of France in an instant 
the moneyed aristocracy, which was 
the most dangerous, and the only real 
enemy of the republic. That was the 
golden pedestal on which the monarchy 
of Louis Philippe rested, which of all 
things should not have been spared. 


But on the outcry the republican gov- 
ernment suspended cash payment, and 
made the notes of the bank a legal ten- 
der. It went further and made all the 
provincial banks branch banks of the 
Bank of France, and allowed it thus 
to spread its nets all over the country. 
This act was a complete surrender of 
the young republic into the hands of 
the financial aristocracy which it had 
been its aim to destroy. It was, in 
one word, the death of the Republic ! 
Put into the hands of its enemies to 
be strangled by the very aristocracy 
it had just overthrown. What did the 
poet Lamartine' know of the tremen- 
dous power of finance? What did any 
leader of the French republic (who 
was really a friend of the republic) 
know cf them? The infant republic 
was now entirely at the mercy-of the 
moneyed aristocracy and its banks. 
The first step was the necessity of seiz- 
ing the sums deposited in the savings 
bank, and declaring them a consoli- 


‘dated public debt. By this the small 


trader was at once made the enemy of 
the republic. Instead of his money he 
received government securities, which 
he was obliged to sell on ’Change at a 
discount, where he found himself again 
& prey to the same class against whom 
he had helped to make the revolution. 
The taxes fell most heavily upon the 
peasantry, who formed the large ma- 
jority of the French people. They had 
to pay the expense of the revolution, 
and they henceforth formed the chief 
material for the counter revolution. 
The tax was a vital question to the 
peasant, aad he soon made it a vital 
question for the republic. The repub- 
lic to him became identical with the 
obnoxious tax, . He swept it away, as 
he had just before swept away the 
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monarchy. So it was a question of 
finance, of taxes, of prices, which 
swept away and then restored mon- 
archy in France in the revolution of 
1848, The oppression and impudence 
of the financial aristocracy swept away 
the monarchy ; and the timidity, want 
of thoroughness, and blindness of the 
popular leaders of the republic brought 
it back again. Had the French Demo- 
crats dug up, root and branch, the 
financial system of the aristocracy, 
France would undoubtedly be a 
republic to-day. There is no such 
subtle and fatal tyranny as that which 
has its supporting pillars impregnably 
set in the finance of a country. Where 
despotism holds the stomachs of the 
_ people in its hands, it may count on 
an easy victory over the scruples of 
conscience, or even over the tradition- 
al love of liberty. In his Farewell 
Address, President Jackson said : “ Re- 
cent events have proved that the pa- 
per money system of this country may 
be used as an engine to undermine 
your free institutions ; and that those 
who desire to engross all power in the 
hands of the few, and to govern by 
corruption or force, are aware of its 
power, and prepared to employ it.” 
These words of the sagacious Jack- 
son were both history and prophecy at 
the time he uttered them. As prophe- 
cy they are being fulfilled at the pre- 
sent time. This system of finance, 
this whole accursed machinery of na- 
tional banks, must be overthrown, must 
be dug up root and branch, or the 
masses of this country will never know 
genuine liberty again, Under this 
gystem from one-fourth to one-third of 
the earnings of the poor must always 
go to “ support the government.” That 
is what the stupendous swindling of 
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the people is to be called, supporting 
the government! A government that 
becomes a machine to oppress the la- 
boring masses does not deserve to be 
supported, And such a government 
never can stand, except as a soulless 
and grinding despotism. It must 
lay upon the bosom of society with 
the dead weight of mere muscular 
force. It is an eternal coercion, and 
not a government at all. In connection 
with this subject, it will naturally be 
asked, what is to become of these 
pretty pieces of paper called five-twen- 
ties, ten-forties, &c.? Well, as they 
are only pretty pieces of paper, they 
will probably remain such, at least un- 
til they are worn out. As only about 
five persons in a hundred of the whole 
population have treated themselves 
to such highly ornamental biis, their 
precise final value will undoubtedly 
be determined by the interest and su- 
preme will of the ninety-five in the hun 

dred aforesaid. But the five in the 
hundred say “the debt must be hon- 
estly paid.” The ninety-five may some 
day take it into their heads to ask, 
“was it honestly contracted?” Was 
it honestly and constitutionally incur- 
red? That is a great questien in the 
final settlement of this matter. The 
people are under no more moral obli- 
gation to pay a debt that is contract- 
ed in violation of the Constitution they 
have agreed to be bound by, than a 
man is to pay a note forged in his 
name. This is simply the rule of right 
in the matter. It is very hard for a 
man to pay away his money for a forged 
note, but it is his business to take care 
that he is not thus cheated, So it is 
a very great misfortune to the five in 
the hundred that they should be sad- 
dled with an amount of unconstitution- 
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al and illegal “government paper ;” 
but would it not be astill greater mis- 
fortune if the ninety-five poor people 
should have to pay the illegal or frau- 
dulent debt.2 Undoubtedly, among 
men of honor, all debts, honestly and 
lawfully contracted, are to be faithfully 
paid. But no such rule exists in rela- 
tion to debts unlawfully and fraudu- 
lently created. There is no exception 
to the general rule in favor of illegal 
government debts. Suppose, (what is 
now of late quite supposable,) that a 
swindling faction gets hold of the gov- 
ernment, and keep themselves in pow- 
er by force, fraud, and intimidation, 
and that certain parties help the thing 


along by advancing money on the faith 


of these swindling usurpers, are not 
the creditors, to say the least, in as 
bad a predicament as the man who has 
a forged note on his hands? If you 
have assisted usurpers to contract an 
illegal debt in the name of the people, 
you cannot, with any justice, come in- 
to Court and insist that the people shall 
pay the unlawful debt. 

In President Jackson’s Farewell Ad- 
dress to the people of the United States, 
that great and wise patriot said: 
“ Congress has no right under the Con- 
stitution to take money from the peo- 
ple, unless it is required to execute 
some one of the specific powers en- 
trusted to the government.” 

No one will question the soundness 
of this rule; and no one will contend 
that the Constitution gives Congress 
the power to tax the people to abolish 
“slavery.” The Constitution does not al- 
low Congress to spend the people’s 
money in educating, and feeding, and 
clothing negroes. Every dollar spent 
in support of the Negro’s Bureau, is 
an unconstitutional ‘spending of the 
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people’s money. No such power was 
ever delegated to the Federal Govern- 
ment as this establishment of a negro 
government within the government ot 
the United States, and at the expense 
of the poor white people of the coun- 
try. Since the accession of this negro 
party to power, we are safe in saying 
that it has expended, wasted and swin- 
dled away more money every month, 
than a constitutional expenditure 
would have consumed in a year. The 
question is, shall the victims, 7. e., the 
people, be bound by the illegal acts of 
these usurpers and revolutionists ? 
When you talk of paying honest debts, 
it is always fair to ask what is an 
honest debt ?. Money unconstitutionally 
expended, and the amount thrown upon 
the shoulders of the poor, is no more 
an honest debt than a forged note is an 
honest debt. Five or six thousand 
millions of dollars to be “honestly paid,” 
principally by those who cannot possi- 
bly have any interest, either immediate 
or inherited, in the expenditure ! That 
surely seems to be an absurd proposi- 
tion. Were the debt contracted for 
those objects which multiply the ele- 
ments of national wealth, there would 
appear to be less hardship and injus- 
tice in the matter. But the principal 
of our debt was blown away in smoke, 
expended in ruinous waste, for mere 
party triumphs, and profligate specu- 
lations. Shall the working class, (for 
on those the debt all falls in the end,) 
who cannot be held either in their own 
persons or in those of their ancestors, 
to be in any degree responsible for 
this unnecessary, unconstitutional, and 
unjust expenditure, be charged in per 
petuity with a burden not to be levied 
on any property presumed to have been 
protected or improved by that expen- 
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diture ; but on their muscles, brains, 
and sinews, generation after genera- 
tion? <A debt contracted in educating 
and feeding negroes! Who talks of 
“honest payment” in such a connec- 
tion? To carry on this unconstitu- 
tional business, the ‘‘ government,” 7.¢., 
the Republican faction, borrow from 
the rich, and pledge the muscle and 
sweat of the poor to pay the loan ; and 
to induce the rich to lend, they are 
saved from paying the same taxes as 
the poor, by the exemption of the gov- 
ernment bonds from taxation. Stripped 
of all delusion, this debt is one owing 
by the poor to the rich; and a debt 
contracted not by the poor themselves, 
but by a party which calls itself “ the 
government!” Where is this debt 
which we are told the poor must “ ho- 
nestly pay?” Laid up in the iron safes 
of swindling contractors. Glittering 
in diamonds on the idle bosoms of poli- 
ticians ; or may be on the fingers of 
harlots! And this is the debt that we 
are told the poor must so honestly pay! 

Do we then recommend repudiation? 
We no more recommend repudiation 
than we recommend death, when we 
honestly tell a man who is sick with 
consumption that it is time for him to 
make his will. As an independent and 
honest journalist, we warn the people 
of what appears to us to be inevitable 
at no very distant day. We have sow- 
ed financial wind and we must reap 
the whirlwind. The ocean is not more 
sure. to swell when pressed by the 
wings of the hurricane, than this storm 
is to fall upon us at last. To suppose 
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that it will never come, is to say that 
despotism, like an eternal night, will 
settle upon the American people. It 
is to say that the people will never 
have power to throw off an unjust and 
oppressive load. Inthe story of France 
let the money-mongers read their for- 
tune. And in that story also, let the 
people be warned, not to leave the 
smallest root of this abominable bank 
system, invented for their ruin, in the 
ground, to sprout again, and bear ano- 
ther harvest of oppression. It was 
invented to enslave the poor, and as a 
tempting bait to induce nnscrupulous 
capital to furnish the means to carry 
on the revolution for the benefit of a 
party. The sooner the people are 
taught to look upon the whole system 
with jealousy and abhorrence, the 
quicker will come again the old days 
of Democratic prosperity and liberty. 
But before those days, we must pass 
through a season of great suffering. 
Bankruptcy and revulsion are the only 
road out of this condition of balloon 
currency and swindling banks. We 
are made of paper, and there needs 
but the igniting of a match to set us 
in a conflagration. Only let us have 
patience to endure the privation that 
must follow, until we have made sure 
that the whole worthless paper edifice 
is burned to the ground. The only 
way for the people to overthrow the 
black party, and to make sure of its 
complete destruction, is to upset its 
whole system of finance. While there 
is a root or branch of that left, finance 
is king, and the poor are its slaves, 
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Come, Democrats, rally from mountain and plain, 

The tocsin has sounded to battle again ; 

The foes whom before you have tramped ‘neath your foot, 
Have sprung from the earth, and now grasp at your throat 
yw gw for the combat, our cause is the right, 

And justice and honor will nerve in the fight ; 

The Past as a star will gleam over our path, 

And give for the Future a beacon of faith. 

No new-fangled notions or secrets we claim, 

The principles guiding are ever the same ; 

Our fathers before us have taught us their weight, 

The white man shall rule in the councils of State. 


Come, Democrats, rally, for shame, do you dread 
A clash with the hydra, or fear ye his tread ? 
op ose him undaunted, your courage at length 

ill conquer his numbers and lond-vaunted strength, 
From all let the battle-cry loudly be heard 
*Till through our vast nation its echo is stirred ; 
"Till freemen from mountain, and city, and plain, 
Rush into our vanguard from Texas to Maine. 
If even the Past has no pride in its glance, 
The Future no glory, or fortune, or chance, 
Then honor should sway you to something of worth, 
To scorn for the foe who would tread you to earth, 


Ye backsliding sons, when defeat was at hand, 
When the prestige of power was reft from your band, 
Who went to the flesh-pots your foe had prepared, 
Deserting your friends for his tempting reward, 
Come back to your mother, come join in her cause, 
She moulded your nation, and gave it its laws ; 
For shame! you have bartered your conscience, and owe 
A blush for the friendship you've struck with her foe. 
Yes, fling out our banner against the blue air, 
_And gather the friends who once welcomed it there 
We'll prove, as in days ere our glory was marred, 
The hope of the Union, the nation’s Oxy Guarp! 


Let heart-burnings cease, with the turmoil and strife 
That vexes your sections, discordant and rife ; 

The friendship you cherished so nobly of yore 

Let mutual interest and danger restore. 

Cement the cleft members, rouse up from their sleep 
The lethargic masses from valley and steep, 

Let the din of your coming, like notes of the blast, 
Awaken each soul from its fetters of rest, 

And so shall the days of our glory return, 

Those days ere the darkness had taught us to mourn, 
For then our vast party in tsamph shal roll 

A Union united, a nation made ! 


Forest Lodge, Georgia. 
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BERTHA SEELY, 


THE HEROINE OF THE OLD DOMINION.* 


CHAPTER IX. 
* Steady, men! steady !” 


Gazing forth into the darkness, he 
was able to perceive, as a flash lighted 
the sky ina broad blaze of electric 
light, the radiance quivering with se- 
veral successive illuminations, the form 
cf the flying spy, as he sped towards 
tae distant woods. As the deep dark- 
ness wrapped in the scene, Randolph, 
amazed, turned to the Colonel for an 
explanation. 

“You heard my pledge, Randolph,” 
said Colonel Seely, “ and though made 
to—to Leighton, I shall hold it sacred. 
The hour must elapse before I can ex- 
plain this matter.” 

“An hour. In an hour, my dear sir, 
I hope to be miles away, and as you 
are resolved to remain, I shall have to 
wait Icrgf or an explanation,” remark- 
ed Randolph. 

“Cunning wretch !” suddenly cried 
Colonel Seely. ‘He pledged me to an 
hour, believing that within that time I 
might die, or that none but foes would 
be around me. And he knows what 
the papers are, and who has them! I 
have been overreached; but better 
' that, than to have his blood upon my 
head. But some one comes.” 

As he spoke, a soldier stood at the 
door and called out: 

“Captain Randolph, our scouts re- 
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port the enemy, in heavy force, mov- 
ing up the road, and will probably en- 
ter the edge of the town within half 
an hour, if not less time.” 

“From what direction?” 

“The north, sir.” 

“Captain Randolph! Where’s the 
Captain?” shouted a voice in the hall 
below. 

“See what that noisy fellow wants,” 
said Randolph, “and then send two 
men to the thorn-hedge, you know 
where it is, and have Rains brought 
in.” 

“ Rains brings himself in,” exclaim- 
ed that individual, as he staggered in- 
to the room, feeble and bloody, and 
sank upon the floor. “Ah, Captain, 
my day is run; the spy struck to the 
hollow. Captain, good bye to all— 
help the old man if ever you see him— 
I am the fifth and last of his boys—all 
killed in this cursed war, Captain— 
killed for the nigger, Captain—my wife 
and my poor little children—help them, 
Captain.” 

“You are not so badly hurt, Rains, 
I trust,” said Randolph, kneeling to 
examine the bleeding soldier. 

“No hope, Captain. I have been 
hurt before, you know ; but it’s done, 
and I am willing to die if it can help 
the South. Captain, I wrote a letter 
to Emma, my wife, yesterday—in this 
breast-pocket—take it, and give it to 
her yourself, if possible.” He fumbled 
in his pocket, and produced a letter 
soaked in his blood. “ No, do not give 
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hert hat; poor girl ! she could not stand 
the sight of her husband’s blood ; no, 
tell her to remember the cause I die 
for, and to raise my two boys, God 
bless them, raise them to hate the 
Yankee, and to teach their posterity to 
hate hin—” 

“Captain,” said a soldier, entering 
hastily, “the Lieutenant sends me_ to 
say that a heavy force is entering the 
town from the east.” 

“The Lieutenant has his orders,” re- 
plied Randolph, calmly. “ Give way 
to that lady.” 

“Captain,” said Madam Schampfer, 
as she entered, followed by Julia, dis- 
guised as Ralph, “I have come to at- 
tend to the wants of Colonel Seely and 
his daughter. My servants are so 
much excited by the approach of the 
Yankees that all commands are lost 
upon them. I do not presume to ad- 


vise so good a soldier, yet I must urge 
your departure atonce. Astrong force 
is marching on Brattun from the south, 
and—” 

“North, east and south,” said Ran- 


dolph. “We have the west.” 

“Not so. The signal lights of the 
force on the north are answered by 
those on the west,” replied Madam 
Schampfer. “ You are surrounded ; de- 
part atonce. Trust yourself and troop 
to the guidance of my nephew Ralph. 
No doubt every known avenue of es- 
cape is now in the possession of the 
enemy, but Ralph knows one which 
will hardly be suspected.” 

“Randolph,” said the Colonel, eager- 
ly, “the chaplain, the chaplain ; have 
him here at once.” 

“A chaplain! What use for him, 
Colonel? You are not dying,” ex- 
claimed madam. 

“ Ah, my dear madam, I think I am. 
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But it is not for that that I wish the 
chaplain. I wish to see my daughter 
married immediately to our friend Ran- 
dolph.—” 

Julia uttered a sharp cry: and sank 
to the floor at these words, 

“Ralph,” cried Madam Schampfer, 
grasping the collar of the coat of the 
stricken girl, “ will you never learn to 
see a bleeding soldier without crying 
out? Get up, Ralph, Captain Ran- 
dolph is looking at you.” 

“Oh, mother,” whispered Julia, as 
she regained her feet, “I am very ill ; 
let me go away unobserved. You know 
all; you will not force me to stay to 
see him—” She did not finish the sen- 
tence, but shuddered as if smitten with 
a chill, 

“Child,” whispered madam, sternly, 
“you will make me hate and despise 
you! I think it would cure you of 
this misplaced passion to see him 
placed forever beyond your hopes.” 

“T would rather die,” replied Jvlia, 
bitterly. “Oh, my mother, how can 
you be so cruel tome? I love him.” 

“Does he love you? See how impa- 
tiently he awaits the coming of the 
chaplain. What hope for.you? This 
is madness ; worse than madness, it is 
unmaidenly, it is immodest.” 

“Mother, I pray you, I beg you to 
let me go home,” pleaded Julia. 

“Hush! they will hear you! They 
will suspect you! There are tears on 
your cheeks. Turn your face towards 
the wall. Dry your tears with this — 
handkerchief. Child, would you ruin 
all? Do you not know that unless you 
guide him to the ravine creek he will 
be captured ; and do you not know 
that he has sworn never to be taken 
alive |” 

“Oh, I will guide the troops, mother, 
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but do not force me to remain in this 
room to see—to see Bertha Seely made 
his wife. I feel faint; I must have 
air. Letme go out npon the balcony, 
anywhere, but to see him and her so 
near each other.” 

“Go, then, but be within call,” said 
Madam Schampfer, as Julia hurried 
from the room. 

The storm long brewing now let fall 
its torrent of rain, and with angry 
lightning and howling of wind roared 
around the dilapidated mansion. 

“The chaplain !” said Col. Seely. 

“Has been sent for,” replied Ran- 
dolph, who still knelt by the side of 
the dying soldier. 

“T hope he may be in time,” mut- 
tered the impatient Colonel. Randolph, 
Bertha, it is all-important that Bertha 
should hasten to Atlanta ; more impor- 
tant now than it was before I let Leigh- 
ton escape.” 

“Father,” murmured Bertha, as she 
kissed his eyes again and again, “can 
I not persuade you to go with us?” 

“No, my dear girl. I shall die here, 
I trust, unless these Yankees carry 
me off. Madam Schampfer, I thank 
you for your kind attention—ah! is 
that a volley of musketry? or was it 
thunder ?” 

“The enemy is nearer than I expect- 
ed,” said Randolph, rising somewhat 
uneasily, as the unwelcome sound of 
small arms fell upon his ear. “But 
here is the chaplain.” 

A tall, gaunt-looking trooper, but 
with a kind and intellectual counte- 
nance, bearing the impress of much 
thought upon his weather-browned fea- 
tures, had entered. 

“You must have been very near, 
Mr. Dillin,” said Randolph. 

“T was on my way hither, Captain, 
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with a message from the Lieutenant, 
and had reached the entrance of this 
house when your messenger met me,” 
replied the chaplain. “ What! is that 
Rains, and dying ?” 

“Dying, parson; most there, par- 
son,” said Rains, in a feeble voice; 
“but it was not for me that you are 
wanted. You are to marry our Cap 
tain to that young lady, there.” 

“A marriage !” exclaimed Mr. Dil- 
lin. 

“ And a hasty one, my dear friend,” 
said Colonel Seely. “But one which 
has been delayed a long time, and vi- 
tally necessary to be hurried now. 
Are you, ready, sir, to perform the ce; 
remony ?” 

“Ts it your command, Colonel Seely, 
and yours, Captain Randolph, and 
yours, Miss Seely ?” inquired’ Mr. Dil- 
lin. 

“Tt is ; I answer for all,” cried the 
Colonel. 

“T will celebrate the marriage, but 
cannot in this apartment,” said Mr. 
Dillin, firmly. 

“ But first, Captain, let me deliver 
my report from the Lieutenant. Heis 
falling back upon this house, as he ap- 
prehends a speedy attack from the ene- 
my in front, flank and rear. The men 
are becoming restive, and almost.cla- 
morous for your presence. 

“The ceremony, the ceremony !” ex- 
claimed Colonel Seely. “Why can 
you not perform it in this apartment?” 

“Never in the presence of a dying 
man. The union begun under such 
auspices—” 

“‘ Nonsense,” interrupted Col. Seely. 
“T have seen maidens married on their 
death-beds ; aye, men too.” 

“ Don’t mind me, parson,” said Rains, 
as he raised himself upon his elbow, 
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and glanced at the party. “ Not mar- 
rying them won’t do me any good, 
nary particle, and I shall think hard 
of it if” 

“Fly ! run away! to horse !” cried 
Julia, suddenly appearing at the win- 
dow from the balcony, as a rattling 
volley of carbines and repeaters was 
heard, far up the street. 

“ My place is the head of my troop,” 
exclaimed Randolph, starting towards 
the door. 

“ Randolph !” said Colonel Seely, al- 
most fiercely, “ obey my dying request. 
Order this punctilious chaplain to per- 
form the ceremony ; it can be done in 
an instant. It must be done. I de- 
mand it of you as the father of the wo- 
man you love.” 

“He pauses ; he hesitates ; he con- 
sents !” murmured Julia, with pallid 
lips, as she gazed upon the chaplain, 
to whom Randolph was speaking ra- 
pidly. 

“T will yield, Captain Randolph,” he 
said, as he drew a small book from his 
pocket, and took a position near the 
Colonel, “ but I protest—” 

“ Haste, man, haste !” cried Colonel 
Seely, rising upon his couch. “Stand 
there, my daughter; so. You stand 
here, Randolph; so. Now Mr. Dillin, 
make them man and wife ia a breath.” 

“Let us pray,” began the reluctant 
parson, beginning to kneel. 

“No time for that now. Haste, 
haste !” exclaimed the impatient Colo- 
nel, as the rattle of small arms grew 
nearer and nearer, and as he observed 
the restlessness of Randolph. “Talk 
fast, and to the point.” 

Thus urged, Mr. Dillin began the 
service, but had merely uttered the 
: preamble when a round.shot crashed 
— walls of the apartment, 
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showering the plastering all round the 
group. 

Proceed, parson,” said the Colonel, 
with a fierce coolness, as the preacher 
paused. 

“The enemy is upon you! He is 
within the house !” cried Julia, spring- 
ing into the apartment. “Come with 
me, if you would escape,” she conti: 
nued, grasping the preacher, and striv- 
ing to pull him towards the door. 

“Go on with the ceremony,” roared 
the Colonel, as the house echoed with 
the tramp of rushing feet, the crack of 
pistols, and shouts of angry men, 

“Too late ; no time for anything but 
fighting now,” said Randolph, drawing 
his sabre, and rushing towards the 
door. “Steady, men! steady! Ran- 
dolph ! Randolph !” he shouted in a 
voice that rang like a trumpet, Then 
turning for a parting word to Bertha, 
who had knelt by her father’s side, he 
said rapidly, “Remain with your fa- 
ther. If I live I will return,” and 
again shouting his well-known battle- 
cry, “Steady, men! steady !” he dart- 
ed from the room. 

“Randolph forever,” shouted Rains, 
as he crawled to a corner, and propped 
his bleeding form against the wall. 
“Whoever meets him will meet his 
master. Here Jack Rains will fire his 
last shot for Jeff. Davis and the South- 
ern Confederacy. Amen.” 

He prepared his pistol for action, 
and with a firm face kept a steady eye 
upon the door. The blood oozed dark. 
ly from the wound. in his breast, and 
the depth of his breathing proved the 
agony he felt, but the fire of undaunt- 
ed patrivtism burned undiminished in 
his defiant gaze. 

Old Abram, cowering and trembling 
at the feet of his master, mumbled his 
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disconnected prayers for preservation, 
while the Colonel, sitting erect upon 
the couch, with one hand supporting 
his weight, held his repeater in the 
other. 

“ Be firm, my child,” he said, as Ber- 
tha seemed praying, with her arms 
about his neck. “Free me, Bertha, I 
want a fair field.” 

“I was praying for your safety, fa- 
ther,” she replied, as she rose to her 
feet, pale but untrembling. “I fear 
not for myself.” 

“What a brave girl !” thought Ma- 
dam Schampfer, as she gazed upon the 
beautiful woman. “No fear in that 
face, nor quiver in that firm lip. Ob, 
that my daughter had a soul like hers! 
She grasps her weapon as firmly as a 
soldier of ten battles.” 

And-the Madam herself, stern, undis- 
mayed, resolute, haughty, was a study. 
The soul of a warrior seemed to breathe 
from her handsome though faded fea- 
tures, and if she felt fear it was invi- 
sible. Glancing around, she missed 
Julia, whom she expected to see tremb- 
ling, if not faiating, in some corner. 
But Julia was not in the room. When 
Randolph sprang forth to mingle in the 
strife whose sounds filled the great 
mansion, followed closely by the preach- 
er, Julia had not delayed to keep pace 
with him. 

“Back, boy, you are too young and 
delicate for this work,” Randolph had 
said, as he noticed the boyish form at 
his side. 

“To die in your service,” was her 
rapid and vehement response, “ would 
be bliss to me.” 

Randolph heard the words, but their 
sense dwelt not upon his mind amid 
the uproar around, though he recalled 
them afterwards. 
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“Steady, men ! steady | Randolph !» 
again pealed from his lips, as he saw 
his soldiers struggling in the light of 
many flaming torches of resinous pine, 
as he glanced down into the hall be- 
low. 

“Push on, boys, the Union forever,” 
shouted the leader of the assailants 
below, and Randolph recognized the 
voice of John Rasp, though he could 
not distinguish his form amid the con- 
fusion. ‘“ Kill the damn rebels.” 

“ Beat them back, men, steady !” and 
at a bound the Confederate leader was 
in the heart of the strife. 

“ Here’s the Captain at last,” roared 
a brawny son of the Alleghanies, as 
he recognized his chief. “Ten to one 
on Billy Randolph !” 

Until his arrival the tide of battle 
hai been steadily bearing back the 
Confederates, for Rasp, having made 
his escape to the woods, and falling in 
with many of his defeated troop, had 
rallied them to avenge his disgrace, 
as he discovered the advance of Sheri- 
dan’s forces, and then surprising Ran- 
dolph’s Lieutenant, routed him as far 
as the mansion. But the appearance 
and prowess of the Confederate Cap- 
tain instantly put a new face upon af 
fairs. * 

“ Are you running like hounds from 
one rebel ?” cried Rasp, as his advance 
reeled back from the rapid sweep of 
Randolph’s sabre, every flash of which 
seemed a death or a wound. “ Push 
on; Phil Sheridan and his army are 
already in the town. Shoot down that 
rebel officer ; let me reach him ; who 
is he ?” f 

“Captain Randolph, the 


 ] 
toughest re- 
bel in the service,” growled a trooper, 
as he made way for the Federal Major. 
“You offered a thousand dollars for 
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him, dead or alive ; take him yourself 
and save your money.” 

But Rasp had not waited to hear 
this sarcastic speech, for, inflamed with 
rage by the nearness of his enemy, he 
had no sooner heard his name than he 
sprang forward and discharged his pis- 
tol at his head. The ball missed its 
aim and buried itself in the shoulder 
of the parson, who fought nearest to 
Randolph. The next instant the sa- 
bres of these formidable leaders clash- 
ed as they crossed for deadly fight. 

“ Rasp |” 

* Randolph !” 

Such were their brief salutations, 
and their blades clashed and gleamed 
as each strove to slay the other. The 
fight around them went on, for the 
sharp crack of repeaters, singling out 
foes on either side, gave no time for 
observance of the sword-play of the 
chieftains. But this duel, as it were, 
was soon over, for the skill of the Con- 
federate, backed by a strength fully 
equal to that of the Federal, soon over- 
came the unwieldy ferocity of the lat- 
ter, and Rasprfelt his blade wrested 
from his grasp, he knew not how, and 
saw the keen, long-bladed sword of his 
enemy quivering over his head as it 
poised for the death stroke. 

“Die, dog of a ruffian !” cried Ran- 
dolph, fierce with the heat of battle, 
and the sabre came down like a doom 
upon the skull of the unflinching Fede- 
tal. But a bullet flying through the 
air struck the blade in its descent, and 
turned its edge aside, so that the flat 
of the sabre alone encountered -the 
head of John Rasp, otherwise he had 
been cloven to the chin. As it was, 
the tremendous force. of the stroke 
hurled him stunned upon the floor, and 
a shout. of triumph arose from the Con- 
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federates. Somewhat disheartened by 
the supposed death of their leader, the 
Federals began to fall hastily back, 
when the voice of Ransom Huckleber- 
ry, in the rear of the house, as he rush- 
ed up the steps ascending from the 
yard, gave a fresh and fearful alarm, 

“ Nigger troops acomin’ on your rear, 
boys—that black devil, Shadrach |” 

Shadrach! That name of ill-omen, 
shouted by the trumpet-lungs of the 
corpulent cavalry-man, reached the 
ears of Colonel Seely and his daughter. 
He compressed his lips, and glanced 
towards his daughter uneasily. 

“ Fear not for me, father,” she gaid, 
in a resolute voioe.. “I have five shot, 
four for him, if he enters this room, 
and they failing me, the last—’ She 
paused, and her father noticed the in- 
creased fire of her eye, and the firmer 
curl of her lip. 

“ And the last, my child ?” » 

“The last is for myself |” she replied, 

“Right !” exclaimed Colonel Seely, 
“Death before dishonor.” 

The orders of Captain Randolph, as 
he learned of the nearness of this fresh 
and doubtless overpowering enemy, 
were brief and rapidly made. His ene- 
mies in front were preparing for ano- 
ther charge, and he knew that to at- 
tempt to divide his small force, so as 
to oppose his foe in front and rear, 
would only precipitate the destruction 
or capture of every man. 

“Steady, men, steady!” The cry 
sounded as clear and encouraging as 
ever, and its very tones inspired confi- 
dence. “ Rally in the hall above. Up, 
boys, up, every soul of you.” 

“Very easy to say, but dratted on- 
easy to do,” groaned Huckleberry, as 
he swung one huge leg after another 
in climbing the broad stairway, aiding 
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his toilsome ascent by clinging to the 
banisters. “ When a fellow of my heft, 
nigh onter three hundred, hez runned 
not a jiffy less nor ten miles afoot, in 
the last hour, considering the ditches 
I’ve jumped over and into, and crawl- 
ed outen of, and the fences I’ve clumb, 
and the stumps I’ve butted over, and 
the creek I had to swim over, and in- 
numberless other spicy little deadfalls 
I’ve tooked into atrailing that: red- 
headed swine, Johnny Rasp, whom may 
the devil untwist, multiplying ’em all 
by my heft, dog blast my trumpet if 
playing flyin’ squirrel up these steps 
is a trifle to write down in a diaree as 
an item done did. Woa !” 

This last ejaculation was caused by 
the snapping of one of the banisters, 
and after sundry elephantine attempts 
at recovering his balance, Mr. Ransom 
Huckleberry involuntarily achieved an 
extraordinary somersault, and rolled 
like a bale of cotton to the foot of the 
stairs, and as he was, as was his cus- 
tom, in the rear in the retreat, he did 
his friends some temporary service in 
carrying down with him every Federal 
that had began to ascend. Amid the 
confusion caused by his unexpected 
descent, he was the first upon his feet, 
and knowing that it would be vain to 
attempt to reach the hall above, he 
turned his attention to paying his res- 
pects to those about him. Of immense 
strength, though unwieldy, he grasped 
by the legs a Federal who was strug- 
gling to regain his feet, and swinging 
him around as if a club, he charged 
pell-mell into the very centre of the 
enemy, yelling like a panther, and as 
irresistible in his onset. Men sank be- 
fore him like pins on a bowling-alley, 
until one of the many balls aimed at 
him struck him on the head, and felled 
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him senseless, but not dead, to the 
floor. 

As he fell, a tumultuous crowd of 
negroes, in United States uniform, led 
by a powerful dark mulatto, who sport- 
ed the insignia of an officer, rushed 
from the rear yard into the house, and 
filled it with yells and horrible blas- 
phemy. 


CHAPTER X. 
The Retreat. 


Colonel Seely had remained calm and 
collected during the progress of the 
fray, which was so rudely desecrating 
his home, having yielded to the belief 
that he was totally unable to take any 
active part in opposing the enémy, but 
as the shouts of the reinforcements of 
the assailing force, yelled in the pecu- 
liar tone which distinguishes the voice 
of the negro, fell upon his ear, he for- 
got his feebleness and seemed to re- 
gain his strength. 

“ Father, father, what are you about 
to do?” exclaimed Bertha, as he rose 
to his feet and turpa@tewards the 
door. -. 

“Do you not hear them? It’is Sha- 
drach and his negro band. Great God! 
to what indignities are you, my child, 
exposed, Fly, fly at once. Randolph.” 

“Here, Colonel,” replied Randolph, 
as he hastily entered. “Decide in- 
stantly, for we must retreat. Will you 
go with us ?” 

“ Never !” firmly replied Col. Seely. 
“Tt is useless to ask me. Away. God 
bless you, my child. Remember At- 
lanta.” 

Bertha sprung into his arms, and 
clung so tenaciously to him that he 
cast an imploring look upon Randolph. 

“Come, Bertha, we have no time to 
lose,” said Randolph, as he clasped her 
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hands, and tenderly forced them from 
her father’s neck. “The signal may 
be given at any moment, and upon its 
success depends our escape.” 

“ What signal, Randolph?” asked the 
Colonel. 

“A few of my men have hurried 
from the house to make a rear attack, 
as if a fresh force, upon these fellows 
below, who, thgugh they far outnum- 
ber us, are buf’a small advance of the 
enemy. Ah! they cannot so soon have 
gained the fit spot, and yet I hear Con- 
federate shouts.” ; 

“It is a true attack. It is Mosby!” 
exclaimed Madam Schampfer, who was 
. listening at a window. “He. has ar- 
rived in time to cover your retreat. 
How fortunate !” 

“ How prompt!” said Randolph, “for 
he promised me this morning to reach 
Bratton before midnight, or I would 
not be here. Come, Bertha, Rally, 
boys, rally for the charge.” So, with 
Bertha clinging to his left arm, her 
eyes fixed upon her father, he hurried 
_ from the room, as a rapid volley from 
the newly-arrived force, under the ce- 
lebrated Colonel Mosby, was poured 
into the black masses clustering at the 
foot of the main stairway. At the 
same instant his own troop poured in 
their fire from the hall above, creating 
great dismay and confusion among the 
enemy. 

The negro troops and their white al- 
lies hastily retreated from this double 
fire, with the exception of a powerful 
mulatto, decked with a Federal offi- 
cer’s uniform, who, having caught sight 
of the pale face of Bertha Seely, as the 
Confederates above gathered around 
her and their leader for a charge down 
the steps, boldly stood his ground to 
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meet it, and with repeater leveled, sin- 
gled her out for his aim. 

“Mine or nobody’s !” roared this fel- 
low, the much-dreaded Shadrach, who 
had drowned his prudence in brandy ; 
and the words were his last, for as the 
Confederates rushed like a living tor- 
rent down the bloody steps, the dying 
trooper, Rains, who had dragged him- 
self from the room after his Captain, 
leaned over the balustrade and shot 
him dead, the ball passing through his 
head. He fell without drawing trig- 
ger, and the whole force of the retreat- 
ing Confederates trampled upon the 
body as they rushed from the house. 

“To horse !” was the cry, and beat- 
ing down the few Federals who made 
any resistance, the troopers of Ran- 
dolph, somewhat diminished in num- 
ber, were soon mounted and dashing 
back towards Hubert’s House, for the 
moment unpursued by the panic-strick- 
en enemy. , 

Randolph had placed Bertha upon 
the horse of some missing trooper, and 
she pressed on at his side, while he 
exchanged a few words with the lead- 
er of the comparatively small Confe- 
derate force. 

“ Just in time, Randolph,” said Col. 
Mosby, “to make my promise good, 
but who is to keep us out of this net 
into which we have run our heads? 
You see the signal lights. Gods, how 
it rains! We are surrounded.” 

“T had a guide,” began Randolph. 

“He is here,” said a boyish rider, 
who kept near him. “Iam Ralph, I 
will guide you to the creek ravine, and 
if this deluge of rain has not made it 
a river, we shall soon be nearer safe- 
ty. Captain, it is almost impossible 
to see, and I must trust much to me- 
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mory ; but as soon as we have passed 
Hubert’s House, and we are nearly 
there, we shall take a narrow and rug- 
ged road in single file.” 

“We yield the lead to you, Ralph, 
knowing that the lady who recom- 
mended you places implicit faith in 
you,” said Randolph. 

No more was then said, for the dark- 
ness of the night, the pelting rain, 
and the speed at which they boldly 
plunged along, made conversation al- 
most impossible, 

The point spoken of by Ralph was 
soon reached, and at the young guide’s 
suggestion the Confederates fell into 
single file, the guide in advance. 

The darkness was fearful, and ren- 
dered still more so by the plunging 
rain, which fell like a deluge, while 
the strong wind forced it with blinding 
violence into the faces of the riders; 
but the nerve, skill, and coolness of 
the guide, aided by the rapid and vivid 
lightning, enabled the party to conti- 
nue the retreat at a sharp trot. 

The sudden shriek of a shell as it 
hurried through the air, passing high 
ever the heads of the Confederates, 
told them that the direction of their 
retreat had been suspected or discov- 
ered by the leaders of Sheridan’s forces, 
which were then pouring in heavy 
masses into the unfortunate town of 
Bratton. Another shell, roaring high 
above them, and bursting with an an- 
gry boom as it neared the earth, warn- 
ed them that the retreat was becoming 
dangerous, and their. speed was in- 
creased when a red glare began to il- 
lumine the sky in their rear. 

“Tt is the Seely mansion,” thought 
Randolph, as he glanced towards the 
rapidly increasing flames, but he kept 
the surmise to himself, unwilling to 
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wring the heart of the fair girl by his 
side. The glare of the conflagration 


‘increased until a dim light began to 


be shed upon the party, and the voice 
of ‘the guide, shrill and clear, rang 
along the line : 

“Gallop. They are firing the town 
to give light to find us. Gallop, for 
your lives.” 

It was rough riding along the mud- 
dy and winding road, a narrow, tortu- 
ous path, long unused save by cattle, 
across fenceless fields, through miry 
ditches, over half-cleared grounds, 
among dangerous stumps and fallen 
trees ; a terrible place for cavalyy, and 
but for the unerring precision, an¢ ne. 
ver-faltering coolness of the guide, the 
party would have become hopelessty 
bewildered and lost. Randolph saw 
the rapidly increasing glare, as house 
after house was fired by the “military 
necessity” in the war, and the roar of 
the flames, mingled with that of the 
storm, made hideous music, to which 
was soon added the shouts of infu- 
riated men, shrieking women, and 
screaming children, driven from their 
blazing homes. The frequent roar of 
heavy thunder, and the sharp light- 
ning, added their terrors, and soon the 
fierce, short speech of the cannon join- 
ed to swell the infernal chorus, as the 
Confederates were espied by the ene- 
my. 

“We will have it now,” said- Ran-. 
dolph, as a solid shot ploughed the- 
earth near them, scattering the moist. 
dirt high in the air, and burying itself 
in the dead timber with a spiteful 
crash. 

“ Ay, this will not do,” replied Mos- 
by, who was near him, as a second 
ball swept a horse and rider to the. 
earth, for the light of the burning town, 
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gave forth a radiance which encircled 
them with fearful distinctness. 

Turning in his saddle, Randolph 
gazed back upon the devoted Bratton. 
The ground upon which he and his 
friends were retreating was consider- 
ably higher than the town, and its 
public square was plainly visible. The 
time-honored Court-House, which had 
listened to the eloquence of a Henry, 
a Wise, a Hunter, and the gifted 
tongues of many a noble Virginian, 
was wrapped in flames, while nearly 
every house flanking the square was 
feeding the mounting demon of fire. 
Dense masses of Federals were mov- 
ing in every direction, and in a neigh- 
boring field the trained eye of Ran- 
dolph detected the battery which was 
pouring its well-directed fire upon the 
retreat. 

“Courage !” rang that shrill, girlish 
voice, as the Confederates seemed 
about to fall into the confusion of a 
“ save-who-can” flight. 

“Steady, men, steady,” pealed the 
deep battle-notes of Randolph, as he 
dashed along the line, while Mosby, 
the bravest of the brave, added his 
well-known cheer, which rang like a 
clarion. 3 

“Courage !” cried the guide again, 
and wheeling the head of the line so as 
to throw a thicket between the Confe- 
di: xtes and the spiteful battery. Thus 
sheltered, they sped on rapidly, in the 
shade of the woods, unseen by the foe, 
and heard the continued firing, and the 
hurtling of the solid shot, as it shat- 
tered the trees above their heads. The 
violence of the storm began to abate 
as rapidly as it had exhausted its fury, 
and nothing but the dampness of the 
air, the wet and sploshy earth, and the 
dripping leaves, told of the just-ceased 
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deluge, save the drenched garments of 
the riders. 

“Who is this guide who has thus far 
proved our preserver?” asked Mosby 
of Randolph. 

“A nephew of a lady friend of ours, 
Colonel,” was the reply. ‘“ Ralph— 
Ralph—I forget his name.” 

“ Ah, the nephew of Madam Schamp- 
fer,” said Mosby. “I have seen him 
before. He gave me a hint once which 
led to the bagging of over a hundred 
‘Feds.’ But, my friend, look to the 
left. What mean those signal lights?” 

“ Bratton is now in our rear, Sheri- 
dan’s forces on our right, and those 
lights are certainly from .our enemy,” 
said Randolph, musingly. But the 
voice of the guide was heard command- 
ing a halt, and soon after the boyish 
rider rode up to the two leaders. 

“T wish to note those signal lights 
on the left,” said the guide, “ and as 
they are of course in answer to others, 
I wish to ride where I may observe 
both. Be patient for a few moments 
and I will return.” 

“JT will accompany you,” said Ran- 
dolph, in his quick, authoritative tone, 
as he rode off by the side of the guide 


‘towards an elevated spot in front, leay- 


ing Colonel Mosby in command of both 
troops. 

The guide was silent until they 
reached the knoll, a bare and exposed 
spot upon which the glare of burning 
Bratton shone dangerously clear. 

_ “Captain Randolph’s life is too pre- 
cious to his troop and to others,” said 
the guide, with a faint emphasis upon 
the last word, “to allow him to expose 
himself here. Doubtless the glasses 
of the enemy are scrutinizing every 
spot that the eye can reach, and our pre- 
sence here will not long escape notice.” 
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“Captain Randolph is much obliged 
to you, my young friend, for the inter- 
est you express in his welfare,” replied 
the officer, rather curtly, as he swept 
his eye around him, “but he likes to 
observe for himself, I fear I have been 
rather fool-hardy in my attempt.to cap- 
ture that bull-dog, Rasp ; certainly 
very culpable in allowing him to es- 
cape after looking him up. Ah, there 

are Sheridan’s signal lights.” 

“Which means an enemy is attempt- 
ing to escape,” said the guide. 

“Oh, you know the key to the signal 
lights?” asked Randolph, as he noted 
the waving of the enemy’s signal fires. 
“ Well, here on our left replies another 
enemy.” 

The guide watched the rising and 
falling, curving and angles made by 
the signal lights on the left, and re- 
plied : 

“They read, ‘We are on the alert, 
and know his position.’” 

“Tt seems our own is discovered,” 
said Randolph, with a smile, as a ball . 
from Bratton, from a long-range gun, 
whizzed over their heads, “But what 
says Sheridan? I see his lights danc- 
ing.” ’ 

“¢His capture or destruction is im- 
portant,’” translated the guide.- 

“Thank you for your flattering opi- 
nion, Phil. Sheridan,” said Randolph, 
grimly. “But he signals again.” 

“He telegraphs your names, ‘ Ran- 
dolph and Moaby,’” replied the guide. 
“Let us return to the troop, for the 
wood will soon be a dangerous spot. 
We must leave it for the ravine.” 

No more was said, and they soon re- 
joined Col. Mosby, the guide riding to 
the head of the line, and giving the 
command. 

“Forward !” in that clear, shrill 
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voice, which made every soldier leap 
as he heard it. 

“That boy was born to be a soldier,” 
said Randolph, as they moved on. 

“A noble guide,” replied” Mosby, 
with a quiet laugh, “ but he will never 
live to be a man.” : 

“Ah, and why not?” asked Ran- 
dolph, at a loss to account for the tone 
and meaning of his friend. But the 
voice of the guide in question was 
again heard, and this time it said, “ Si- 
lence in ranks.” 

The party now moved rapidly, and 
with all possible silence, soon plung- 
ing into what was usually a dry ra- 
vine, but which the recent rain had 
swollen into a noisy stream, not deep, 
but swift and roaring, as the water 
swept around the hollow caves of rock 
and clay. Along this, with painful 
caution, and lighted only by.the glare 
of Bratton’s reflected fire, the Confe- 
derates pursued their dangerous way, 
hearing the deep booms of the enemy’s 
guns on the left, as they opened fire 
upon the woods they had just quitted. 

The water in the ravine grew deeper 
as they proceeded, until it surged 
around the flaps of their- saddles, and 
Randolph began to be seriously ap- 
prehensive of further progress, when 
the guide left the ravine, and led the 
troop into a second thicket, and by the 
louder roar of waters Randolph judged 
that they had left the spot where the 
ravine torrent was poured into a larger 
stream. 

The Confederates being halted, the 
guide rode to the. side of the chiefs. 

“We have reached Ravine Creek, 
now almost a river. Three hundred 
yards below this wood are the shal- 
lows, over which we must cross to es- 
cape. They are very slippery and 
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dangerous, even when the creek is low. 
It is now high, and rising every mi- 
nute. Once across the creek, and we 
are safe from immediate pursuit, for 
this is the only ford within several 
miles. The smoke from the town, you 
perceive, has settled down upon the 
course of the stream, and will be our 
friend, as under its cover we shall 
cross unperceived. 

“But, my young friend,” remarked 
Randolph, “suppose some one in the 
force upon our left knows of this ford.” 

“It is probable, for men from Brat- 
ton and its vicinity have joined the 
Federal army since the war began,” 
replied the guide, “but that is a risk 
we must run. Daylight must not find 
us on this side of Ravine Creek ; the 
shallows will be impassable within an 
hour—perhaps are so new. But Ihave 
little fear that any large force of the 
enemy can reach them before we do. 
You, Captain Randolph, are greatly 
interested in the safety of this lady.” 

“Dearer to me than my life,” said 

Randolph, with a sudden burst of af- 
fection, which caused a smile upon the 
firm lips of Mosby. . 
_ The guide sighed, and the gloom of 
the hour concealed her feelings. Ran- 
dolph little dreamed that his words 
cruelly wounded a proud and devoted 
heart, which deemed life a trifle in his 
service, as the guide continued : 

“She is worthy of your devotion, 
Captain Randolph.” 

“Thank you, sir,” said the sweet 
voice of Bertha Seely, upon whose 
sense the tone of the speaker fell with 
a mysterious sympathy. But the guide 
resumed : 

“Tt is best to place the horse of the 
lady between your own and that of 
Colonel Mosby, with each a hand upon 
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the bridle, for the passage is danger- 
ous. Be watchful; the stream is ra- 
pid, and the falls below the shallows 
very deep. Forward!” And the par- 
ty was again in motion. 

“T thank you, gentlemen, for your 
kindness,” said Bertha, as the officers 
reached out to grasp her bridle, “ but 
my unknown friend, the guide, knows 
little of a Virginia woman, if he thinks 
she cannot ride as well as he, Your 
hold upon my bridle will only embar- 
rass me,” 

Yielding reluctantly to the firm re- 
fusal, Randolph rode on at her side, 
and the voice of the guide startled 
him by its sudden shrillness, as it rang 
out the alarm : 

“The enemy! By fours! Gallop !” 
and at full speed the head of the co- 
lumn plunged into the stream, just as 
the sharp crack of a Minnie revealed 
the fact that their projected route had 
been anticipated by the enemy on the 
left. 

‘“ My place is in‘the rear on retreat,” 
said the gallant Mosby, as he wheeled 
his horse and galloped back to look to 
the rear. 

Randolph felt a hard struggle in his 
bosom as he scented the imminent dan- 
ger, for he shrank from leaving the 
side of the fair girl, who had been so 
solemnly confided to him by Colonel 
Seely, and yet he knew from long ex- 
perience the power of his pregence in 
the rear on a retreat. 

“ Go, William, where duty calls you,” 
said the heroic daughter of Virginia, 
as her quick mind comprehended his 
feelings. “God is with us every- 
where.” 

He paused no longer, but exchang- 
ing a fond pressure of the hand, dash- 
ed away to the rear, and Bertha soon 
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- heard that deep, clear voice cheering 
the men, upon whom a dropping fire 
was falling. 

“Steady, men, steady! Push on 
boldly. Safety lies before you” 

Fortunately those who made the at- 
tack were but few in number at first, 
and before their ranks were greatly 
augmented, the Confederates had all 
reached the opposite bank, the two 
leaders being the last to ascend from 
the rising stream. The passage had 
been full of peril, but not a man was 
lost, the obscurity of the night, added 
to the deep smoke from the burning 
town, rendering the fire of the Fede- 
rals at random and ineffectual. The 


depth of the stream and the rapidity 
of its rush, its whirlpools, and the deep 
hollows scattered here and there in the 
shallows, had unhorsed several of the 
riders, but their courage, coolness, and 
experience had carried them through 


without loss of man or horse. 

Bertha Seely had guided and sat 
upon her steed with all the bravery 
and nerve that she had promised, and 
though more than once she had felt 
that the animal was swimming be- 
neath her, her firmness never failed, 
nor her calmness wavered. 

Hardly had the Confederates crossed, 
and retreated into the obscurity made 
by the dense growth of laurel and ivy, 
which deeply fringed the banks, where 
they paused to recover breath, both 
for themselves and their horses, when 
the moon burst brilliantly from the 
dark masses of clouds, her'light seem- 
ing to dissipate them right and left as 
if by magic; a steady breeze swept 
along the stream and rolled the heavy 
smoke aside, as if a curtain, and the 
Confederates, hidden in the dark fo- 
liage, perceived the massing of fully 
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five hundred cavalry on the opposite 
bank, which was sandy and sloping. 

“They mean to cross,” said Bertha, 
as she whispered to Randolph. 

“ Ah, you may speak louder, Bertha,” 
said he, pressing her hand, “ for the 
roar of the water would drown even a 
yell. It is true that we are not much 
more than a hundred yards from our 
friends over there, and if they suspect- 
ed that we were here, they would pour 
@ volley—down, every man !” he shout- 
ed suddenly, as his quick eye detected 
the gleam of hundreds of rifles falling 
to a level, and as they crouched low, 
a line of fire flashed from the Federal 
ranks, and a storm of bullets whistled 
among the laurels. 

A deep groan from one of his men 
startled Randolph, and hastening to 
the man, he found him dead. One of 
those hundreds, of random balls, and 
but one, had struck; but that had 
been fatal, passing through the troop- 
er’s breast. One groan, and he lay 
there silent, motionless, dead. 

“Poor Moreland,” said Randolph, as 
he softly let fall the lifeless hand. 
“The only man exposed, ever reckless 
of his life; and well he might be, 
home destroyed, wife outraged and 
dead ; his children starved. But men, 
we will avenge him.” 

He moved among his command, sta- 
tioning his troops for a deadly fire, 
and at his earnest desire Bertha Seely 
withdrew to the rear. 

“It will be butchery,” remarked the 
guide, “ for the stream is not fordable 
now, and is full of floating timber.” 

“Tt will be war,” said Mosby, as he 
gave his brief orders, 

The Federals, most of them new re- 
cruits, fresh from the bounty offices of 
the North, bought and sold by the de- 
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mon of fanaticism, and led by inexpe- 
rienced officers, to whom the wily war- 
fare of Mosby and Randolph was a 
new thing, a supposed bugbear, plung- 
ed into the dangerous and swollen 
stream after their feeling fire, and were 
in disorder near the middle of the 
broad creek, when the flash of a car- 
bine, and then the blaze of a hundred 
amid those treacherous laurels, emptied 
a score of saddles, and told them that, 
Parthian-like, the Confederate warriors 
struck in retreat. 

All became utter confusion then, and 
as the foremost sought to spur on their 
horses to dash across the shallows, 
they plunged over into the deep water 
amid floating timbers, sharp and jag- 
ged logs, rushing swiftly with all the 
strength of a torrent. The centre of 
the mass was a vast struggle to reach 
the shore, and the rapid firing of the 
well-armed Confederates—arms won 
on many a battle-field—emptied sad- 
dle after saddle, and the riderless 
horses, many dreadfully wounded, 
swam and pawed here and there, until 
scores of unwounded men were hurled 
over the falls below. To add to the 
horrible confusion, great masses of 
clouds swept over and swallowed up 
the moon, thus adding the terror of to- 
tal darkness to the panic, 

“We can see no longer how to aim,” 
said Randolph. “Let us leave them 
with this night’s experience to remem- 
ber Ravine Creek.” 

“Your route is now clear,” said the 
guide, as they galloped away froma 
hasty-made grave, in which slept “ for 
aye” the unfortunate Moreland, “I will 
attend you but a short distance far- 
ther.” 

“ And then, my brave young friend ?” 
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“I must return to Bratton,” replied © 
the guide. 

“To Bratton! You will be cap- 
tured.” 

“T do not fear,” was the quiet an 
swer. 

“Ere we part, my young friend, let 
me give you some token of my appre- 
ciation of your services,” said Ran- 
dolph. “I have a watch”— 

“No, no,” returned the guide, in an 
earnest tone. “I would not deprive 
you of that. I, like you, have devoted 
myself to serve my country, and in ex- 
tricating Captain Randolph from dan- 
ger, think that I have done good ser- 
vice.” 

“You will take no reward?” asked 
Randolph, somewhat hurt. “A ring”— 

“Ah, if you can spare me a ring. 
The ring once worn by Captain Ran- 
dolph will indeed be ample reward,” 
said the guide, in a low tone. 

“ You are right heartily welcome to 
it, and to anything that I can give,” 
remarked Randolph, as he drew off his 
glove, and placed a ring, a plain ring 
bearing his name within it, in the deli- 
cate hand of the guide. 

“ Anything that he has to give,” 
thought the unhappy Julia, as she 
placed the ring upon her middle fin- 
ger. “He has no heart to give, or I 
might ask that.” 

They soon reached a point at which 
the guide bade them adieu, and Ran- 
dolph sighed as the boyish form dis- 
appeared, hastening towards that red 
glare which still hung over distant 
Bratton. 

“ A strange boy,” said Randolph to 
Mosby. 

“Very,” curtly replied the great gu- 
errilla chief, and then added, “ but he 
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will never live to be a man.” “Because the guide is a girl,” said 
“Colonel, you have twice made Bertha. “I suspected it as soon as 
those remarks. What do you mean?” she asked for a ring.” 
asked Raadolph. 
(To be continued. ) 
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[FROM THE GERMAN OF LUDWIG UHLAND.] 


Three students were journeying far over the Rhine, 
And stopped at a wayside inn to dine, 


** Dame hostess, thou sellest good beer and wine 
But where is that pretty daughter of thine ?” 


** My beer and wine are both fresh and clear, 
But my daughter’s form lies cold on the bier.” 


Then the three young men with softened tread 
Went to the room where lay the dead. 


And one from the cold face the white shroud took, 
And stood gazing there with sorrowful look. 


*¢Ah! wert thou still living, oh, beautiful maid! 
To thee my vows of love would be paid.” 


The next o’er the pale face replaced the shroud, 
And turned him away and wept aloud. 


*¢ Alas! that thou shouldst lie on thy bier! 
I have loved thee so dearly many a year!” 


The third youth approaching uplifted the veil, 
And tenderly kissed the lips so pale. 


*¢Oh, rarest maiden! I loved thee ever! 
I love thee still—I will love thee forever !” 


EPIGRAM ON OLD ABE, 


* Abe's fame’s immortal,” they will have us understand ; 
* And so,” says Pluto, “ are torments of the damned!” 
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(Concluding Chapter.) 


To carry out this scheme of making 
the poor forever poor, a most villainous 
system of what is called banking has 
been inaugurated. Instead of one 
monster, like that which old Hickory 
slew, an uncountable breed of reptiles, 
of all forms and sizes, have been scat- 
tered broadcast throughout the land : 
all linked together under the control 
of the centralized despots of party, 
and in direct antagonism to labor. 
These so-called banks have not a dol- 
lar of specie in their vaults ; but they 
lcan their certificates of indebtedness, 
the borrower paying interest thereon, 
on the strength of another species of 
debt, which also draws interest ; both 
classes of interest to be paid, in the 
end, by the laboring poor, in the form 
of taxes and high prices. As an expe- 
dient to ward off immediate bankrupt- 
cy, it served the purpose of ‘reckless 
gamesters and charlatan statesmen ; 
but as a system to be perpetuated, it 
is more soulless and blood-sucking than 
any recorded in the annals of finance, 
It has raised up swarms of speculators 
and extortioners, who, by forestalling 
and monopolizing, have destroyed the 
natural relation between supply and 
demand, thus forcing the poor upon 
half allowance of food, fuel, and rai- 
ment, that would be plenty and cheap 
but for this rag currency. 

Thus has haughty Federalism, at 
least for the time being,- realized its 


most sanguine dreams. We are cursed 
with a large standing army, a huge 
national debt, an oppressive tariff, a 
worthless circulating medium, a most 
oppressive system of direct taxation ; 
the independence of the States is ig- 
nored ; all together creating as black 
a despotism as ever tyrant could de 
sire. 

As a fitting climax to all these crimes 
against true republicanism, against 
State sovereignty and individual lib- 
erty and happiness, these enemies of 
the laboring white people have, at least 
nominally, set free three or four mil- 
lions of the negroes of the South, a 
large part of whom; in their unnatural 
state of emancipation, must be sup- 
ported by taxes wrung from the labor- 
ing poor of the North ; and thousands 
will be brought hither to degrade man- 
ly white labor by an unnatural compe- 
tition. The act of so-called emancipa- 
tion, however it may be applauded by 


zealots, bigots, and fanatics new, will - 


be universally condemned by posterity 
as the most unwise, impolitic, and un- 
just act ever committed by any peo- 
ple, in any age, country or clime, and 
far worse for the black man than for 
the white. 

And now, that the Democracy-haters 
have forced upon the country, at the 
point of the bayonet, their abhorrent 
systems, against which the people have 
fought for eighty years, we are grave- 
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ly told by superloyal numskulls, that 
all old issues are settled ; that we must 
not raise a voice against our oppres- 
sors; but that it is our duty meekly to 
bow the knee, and submissively lick 
the boots of our Puritan masters; that 
we must tamely submit to be slaves 
to the hypocrisy, infidelity, and inter- 
ests of Massachusetts forever. 

But, notwithstanding the fearful 
darkness that’ enshrouds us, a bright 
ray of hope, in some measure, dispels 
the otherwise impenetrable gloom of 
the hour. The hand of God has raised 
up @ man who may be the in- 
heritor of the mantle of Andrew Jack- 
son. He stands with the flaming, two- 
edged sword of patriotism, guarding 
the Eden of our hopes against the 


fierce assaults of that hideous satan,* 


Consolidation, and the tortuous ap- 
proaches of the subtle and slimy ser- 
pents of radicalism. He has set his 
face, as a flint, against the favorite 
twin-measures of the hate-inspired, 
money-loving Puritans, confiscation 
and negro suffrage ; aad if the mon- 
archists and radicals cannot crush him, 
and that quickly, they fear that they 
will be overwhelmed by the waves of 
retribution, by a defeat more disas- 
trous than ever yet befell any party in 
this country : hence they are as savage- 
ly bent upon confiscation as were their 
malignant ancestors under the revolu- 
tionist Cromwell. 

The fanatic favors negro suffrage, 
because he really believes that the ne- 
gro is as good as the Caucasian ; or, 
in other words, because he is a fool ; 
the strong-government man is in favor 
of the scheme because he knows that, 
if successful, it will inevitably degrade 
the poor white man to the negro’s le- 
vel; or, to speak plainly, because he 
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isa knave. This-wing of the negro 
party is composed of authors, editors, 
clergymen, and other professional gen- 
tlemen, who never come in contact 
with negroes only as masters meet 
their servants. From the foundation 
of our government till the present 
time, it has been the aim of that fao- 
tion to create an artificial bar between 
their precious selves and the hard- 
working masses, as impassable as is 
the gulf the Almighty has placed be- 
tween the black and the white species. 

The negro-suffrage men pretend to 
believe that the only difference between 
the negro and Caucasian is that of co- 
lor. “ Now, these men either knowing- 
ly utter falsehoods, or they are tvo ig- 
norant to talk or write on the subject. 
There is not an anatomist or physiolo- 
gist, whose opinion is worth a straw, 
but who knows that the color of the 
skin of the two species is the least of 
their differences. The brain of the ne- 
gro is not only smaller, by far, than 
that of the white man, but it is ut- 
terly unlike in both color and shape. 
Besides the monkey-skull and baboon- 
countenance of the negro, the nerves 
and pulmonary apparatus of the two 
species dre so unlike, that those phy- 
sicians who know not of it have no 
success, unless by chance, in treating 
negro patients, The diseases of whites 
and blacks differ as widely as do those 
of horses and horned cattle. One is 
subject to diseases that the other is 
not. The negro is like the whiteman, 
as the ass is like the horse. In gene- 
ral shape their bedies are similar ; but 
the negro lacks the spirit and mind of 
the white man, as the ass lacks the 
spirit and grace of the horse, Com 
bining body, spirit, and mind, the ne- 
gro is as like the white man, as the 
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cur is like the mastiff ; or as the pole- 
cat is like the tabby. 

If the disgusting heresy of negro 
suffrage prevail, it will as certainly 
superinduce anarchy as darkness suc- 
ceeds daylight ; and anarchy will be 
the-prelude to the erection of a mon- 
archy, aristocracy, or despotism of 
some sort ; and this is precisely what 
is desired by these men. 

The present Congress is not notable 
for the superiority of its members. 
From the first Colonial Congress in 
Philadelphia, to the present, not one 
has had so few men of mark, nor so 
many of small minds and narrow souls. 
Indeed, it is doubtful whether there 
ever was so large a body of law-mak- 
ers, with so few superior minds. The 
giants have been left at their homes, 
the pigmies sent to Washington. There 
is, in the niajority, scarcely a Senator 
or Representative who ranks above 
mediocrity ; and like all small great 
men, clothed with a little brief authori- 
ty for the time being, too many of them 
are as unscrupulous and overbearing 
as they are insignificant and iniqui- 
tous. These men are fair representa- 
tives of the dominant party in the 
northern States, which is no respecter 
of minorities ; nor does it feel bound 
by constitutional obligations. Having 
accidentally rode into power, it seems 
bent upon perpetuating its rule by any 
and all means, whether of trickery or 
force. It disfranchises great cities to 
strengthen party, and depopulates 
them by false census returns for the 
same purpose. Indeed, the late war, 
so far as the northern instigators of it 
are concerned, was but a party war 
for party purposes. Having gained 
the ascendancy by false pretences, the 
Radicals must retain it at all hazards ; 
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for the retributive vengeance that pun- 
ished their forefathers in England after 
the restoration, haunts their guilty 
souls, and incites them to desperatiun. 
It stares them in the face, like Ban- 
quo’s ghost glaring at the conscience- 
smitten Macbeth ; for they know that 
they must either ruin the true Union 
men, the Democratic masses, or be 
ruined themselves. 

The malignant and money-loving 
leaders of this piebald party of real 
disunionists, are now roaring for con- 
fiscation, and the disfranchisement and 
expatriation of white men, for their 
own benefit and their party’s. They 
would make it appear that the rank 
and file of our late armies were not 
American heroes, fighting for their own 
and their country’s glory, but robbers 
intent upon plunder. 

The Jacobins of Congress, not having 
before their eyes any fears of being 
Cromwelled, may thwart the recon- 
struction policy of the President. If 
they do, the next congressional cam- 
paign will be the most important ever 
known in our history. It will afford 
the opportunity for our late veterans 
to declare, by their ballots, whether 
they fought for our country or for nig- 
gers ; whether glory or booty was up- - 
permost in their minds. If they decide 
for nigger, (but they cannot‘be so mean 
_ard soulless, ) then will they have been 
the tools of the Abolition Puritans, the 
purse-proud Federalists of Massachu- 
setts, to ruin themselves and their 
children forever. They will have freed 
the negroes from the state of subordin- 
ation ordained for them by the Almigh- 
ty, and elevated them to a state of 
wretchedness and woe unutterable ; 
and at the same time have taken the 
steps that will degrade their own chi 
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dren to the beastly negro’s level ; 
both negroes and poor whites having 
become, de facto, slaves of the Puri- 
tans of Massachusetts. And in want 
and misery, like that which curses 
the poor of the old world, will our 
children curse the memory of their 
forefathers for having suffered them- 
selves to be led astray by knaves, in- 
stead of having followed the lead of 
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patriots. If the confiscation and negro- 
suffrage scheme of the Radicals be car- 
ried out, large standing armies will be 
necessary forever ; high tariffs will be 
unavoidable ; taxation and exorbitant 
prices will grind the face of the poor ; 
and the people will be ruled with a rod 
of iron by the Peritan-Abolition oli- 
garchists of Massachusetts. 





MAUDE. 


A penny, ‘‘ Queen Maude,” for thy dreams to-night, 
I know you are dreaming of me ; 

You dream of me, lovelorn, thin and pale, 

Where we used to wander down in the vale, 

There sighing [ list to the nightingale, 
Yearning for what ne’er can be. 


Maude, O, Maude! thy dreams to-night, 
They're false as false can be ; 
White arms caress—the entrancing kiss 
Is answering mine, ’till I’m drunk with bliss ; 
The present a glory, the past a mist, 
A mist floating far from me. 


I will not dream, but I'll preach to-night 
A sermon, Queen Maude, for thee. 
When love bids adieu, wave a gay ‘‘ good-bye,” 
Give a smile for a tear, a song for a sigh, 
Kiss, drain the brimmer, when Beauty is nigh, 
And you'll ne’er forget—with me. 


Petersburgh, Va. 


PLL THINK OF THEE. 


Til think of thee, when in my noon-tide rounds 
T pluck the rose ; 

And then again, when spirit-tinkling sounds 
Lull to repose, 
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Many ladies were warned, but I 
heard of but one who was arrested for 
impudence of speech, and she was only 
doomed to be lectured for half an hour 
by the then commandant of the post, 
and dismissed with an injunction to 
behave better in future. 

“What aré you doing with those 
buttons ?” said a Colonel to a lady who 
was ostentatiously covering some Con- 
federate navy buttons with thin Italian 
crape. é, 

“Tm putting them in mourning for 
the death of my country,” was the de- 
mure reply. “I understand there is 
an order out forbidding the wearing of 
grey coats with brass buttons, and as 
I am too poor to buy my son anew 
suit of clothes, Iam showing my sor- 
row for my great wickedness in en- 


couraging him to rebel against ‘ the 
best government in the world,’ by put- 


ting his buttons in mourning.” 

“Yes, that’s a fair sample of the 
loyalty of the South ; at heart you are 
all rebels, like these buttons, and you 
only draw a thin veil over your real 
feelings, just as you are doing over 
them.” 

“The United States Government has 
just about as much right to cut off my 
head as it has to cutoff my buttons ; 
and has no more to do with the state 
of my heart than with the state of my 
stomach. I obey its behests only be- 


cause I wish to escape its punish- 
ments.” 

And this is the general feeling of the 
southern people. There is not and 
cannot be any cordiality between the 
North gnd the South. Policy, self-res- 
pect, or circumstances over which we 
have no control, may induce us to con- 
ceal our dislike at the presence of the 
United States army officers among us ; 
individuals among them may, and often 
do, render themselves acceptable to 
individual southerners, but we can no 
more mingle socially than oil and wa- 
ter. 

“Does it not make your blood boil 
to see negroes in the United States ar- 
my uniform?” asked an officer of a 
lady. 

“No,” was the haughty rejoinder, 
“T would rather see it there than not. 
I intend to adopt it as my livery, and 
insist on my waiter and coachman 
wearing it. Grey in future fer the 
southern gentleman ; blue for his va- 
let.” 

There is no reasoning with feelings 
like these ; the South is like a man 
terribly wounded, wounded almost un- 
to death, the surgeons may plaster and 
dress his wounds, pouring in oil and 
wine, but with all their skill, nature 
demands time-to heal the gashes which 
have almost let out life. But are our 
conquerors pouring in wine and oil ? 
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Are they striving to assist the healing 
process of time? No, a thousand times 
no; they are tearing open the wounds 
and irritating the sores in every possi- 
ble way. Where the interest of the 
North, and northern men is likely to 
be injured, they yield, and only then ; 
and then they turn and prate of their 
generosity to “conquered rebels.” 

They imprison our friends for words 
and deeds that they would never dream 
of noticing in a northern man, allow 
our first gentlemen to be summoned 
before petty officials, and held answer- 
able for any crime that a negro may 
choose to accuse them of. The Hon. 
Kenneth Rayner was summoned to ap- 
pear before the Freedmen’s Bureau to 
answer for stealing a pig from a ne- 
gro. Even the officers of the army 
cried “shame.” Indeed, the regular 
army officers refuse to associate with 
the Freedmen’s Bureau men, whose ip- 
se dixit can condemn any southern gen- 
tleman to fine or imprisonment. Camps 
of idle negroes, who positively refuse 
to work, are formed in our midst, and 
rations regularly issued to them to this 
day. Even in our religion we are not 
free ; and churches are closed at the 
will of a petty tyrant, and our pray- 
ers dictated to us by military orders. 

“Why don’t you pray for President 
Lincoln ?” asked an officer of a lady. 

“Ido; I pray for him whenever I 
hear the Litany read, for I respond au- 
dibly to the clause that implores God’s 
mercy on our ‘enemies, persecutors, 
and slanderers.’” 

“But you don’t say amen to the 
prayer for the President of the United 
States.” 

“No; and so help me God I never 
will” 
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“Won't you kiss me, little lady ?” 
said an officer to a little girl of ten. 

“No” a“ 

“Why not ?” 

Before the child could reply, the mo- 
ther answered, “Oh, she’s getting al- 
most too much of a young lady to al- 
low gentlemen to kiss her.” 

“Don’t you let any gentleman kiss 
you? Not one?” 

“None but Confederates,” replied 
L’enfant terrible. 

“Ah! But why won’t you kissa 
Yankee ?” was the pleasant rejoinder. 

“T would not have the girls in school 
to get it on me that I had let a Yankee 
kiss me for anything on earth,” replies 
Missie, coolly, while mamma diploma- 
tically dismisses her to order a glass 
of water to be brought. 

Had the United States, secure in its 
mighty strength, and the utter pros- 
tration and exhaustion of the Confede- 
derate States, passed a general amnes- 
ty, and held the conquered States un- 
der military rule only until the State 


. government could be organized, the 


sea of blood and the ridge of graves 
which divide the people of the two 
sections would have filled up and le- 
velled a generation sooner than is now 
possible. Without the curse of the 
Freedmen’s Bureau, the planter who is 
now seeking to import white labor, 
would have preferred hiring his for- 
mer ‘slaves,’ while the negroes, whose 
heads are now full of false notions of 
their importance, would soon have 
found their proper level, and become 
what God has fitted them but to be, 
field laborers under a southern sun, 
The old ties would not have been so 
violently rent asunder, and society 


_would have escaped a shock from 
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which it will take it a long time to re- 
cover. 

The uncomplaining cheerfulness with 
which the people of the South have 
taken up the burden which the Al- 
mighty has seen fit to lay upon them, 
is a remarkable feature of the times. 
It has always been the fashion in the 
North to regard the “ slavehold- 
ers” of the South as a lazy, inert popu- 
lation, living in idleness, supported by 
_ the labor of the negro. The northern 
lady who had never been South, pic- 
tured the southern one as passing her 
life in luxurious indolence ; while the 
southern supposed it was only the 
wealthy families of the North in which 
the mistress did not do the cooking 
and washing. Neither of these pic- 
tures is correct; but there was cer- 
tainly a wide difference in the domes- 
. tic arrangements of the two sections. 
None but the poorest white women at 
the South ever think of domg the me- 
nial work of their families ; they may 
have cooks and washerwomen who can 
do nothing without their personal su- 
pervision, but still they always have 
them. Any respectable journeyman 
mechanic would feel disgraced to al- 
low his wife to do her own cooking 
and washing, while the necessity of 
training servants from childhood oblig- 
ed the wealthy to keep twice as many 
as were really needed for the work of 
the household. Every southern mother 
who could afford it, felt it incumbent 
on her to train one female servant at 
least for each of her daughters, so that 
when they married and went to house- 
keeping they might have one domestic 
on whom they could rely. Then, too, 
the very nature of ‘slavery’ forced own- 
ers to keep many more servants than 
they will now be obliged todo. There’s 


, 
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Betty, the chambermaid, who onght to 
do twice as much work as she does, 
but then she has five children whom 
she must look after ; so she must have 
Susan to help her. Well, it does not 
matter, Susan will be learning, so as 
to be ready to become Miss Annie’s 
maid when she needs one; and then, 
too, Betty needs her to take care of the 
baby when she is in the house. Jen- 
ny, the nurse, is feeble, and can’t really 
do more than take care of the baby, 
but she is the “mammy” of the family, 
and to dismiss her to the plantation, or 
hire her out, could not be thought of 
for a moment, for her supervision in 
the nursery is indispensible to the 
comfort of the mistress ; so Jenny has 
an assistant, whose duty it is to run 
after the three and four year old tod- 
lers, and “tote wood and water.” And 
80 it goes on through the whole estab- 
lishment. Persons living in towns, 
who had no plantations to send their 
surplus servants to, were, whether 
willing to do so or not, often obliged 
by their interest to keep more servants 
about them than they needed. Sud- 
denly, slavery is abolished, and the 
negroes, like a parcel of school-boys 
unexpectedly turned .out of school, 
rush off, to prove their freedom, by 
changing their homes. Almost all of 
them wished at first to live to them- 
selves ; the constitutions of the women 
gave way at once, and not one in twen- 
ty was able to cook or wash. The 
Freedmen’s Bureau built shanties for 
them, where they were allowed to live 
in idleness, drawing rations of hard 
tack, coffee, meat, sugar, &c., from the 
commissary department. It was sum- 
mer, and they did not suffer from ex- . 
posure, to which they had never been 
accustomed. Music was to be had for 
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the asking, and Yankee officers very 
willing to attend their balls, and po- 
lite enough to teach the black and yel- 
low misses the new dances; so the 
cooks, washerwomen, segmstresses, 
and ladies-maids, determined to have 
a good time, believing in their igno- 
rance that it would last forever, and, 
that before very long their former mis- 
tresses would be acting as their ser- 
vants. What they could not draw 
from the government, they stole, and 
until the small-pox broke out among 
them, and winter pinched them, it was 
indeed a fine thing to be free, and see 
the ladies doing their own work. 

“ Aye, Miss Mary, you can work just 
as good as if you was fotch up to it. 
When did you learn to sweep and make 
bread? You ain’t never done it afore 
the Yankees come,” said an old negro 
woman to her young mistress. 

“No, Peggie, I never did, and that’s 
the difference between you and me. I 
am a lady, and if necessary can play 
a servant’s part as well as you can, 
but you can’t make a lady out of a ne- 
gro; no matter how hard you try.” 

“And that’s God’s own truth you 
are ‘talking now. I tell these gals 
that’s a taking music lessons, and larn- 
ing grammary, tain’t no use. God 
made ’em niggers, and niggers dey’ll 
stay in spite of all de Yankee school- 
mistisses in creation. The Yankees is 
done made ’em free, but dey can’t make 
em ladies nor white folks.” 

For the first few weeks after the 
conquest, many ladies who had always 
lived in affluence were supporting them- 

selves and their families by making 
pies to sell to the soldiers, while the 
sons of the first gentlemen in the land 
might be seen selling newspapers, ci- 
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gars, lemonade, and other trifles, in the 
street. ‘ 

“You must not feel badly at having 
todosuch things, dear,” said the daugh- 
ter of one of the wealthiest men in the 
State, to her son, when he was start- 
ing off with a bundle of papers for the 
first time. “It’s our’ share of the 
trouble we are bearing now ; let us 
bear it as well as our noble soldiers 
did their privations and sufferings.” 

“Feel badly, mother! Poverty isa 
badge of honor now. If father had 
staid at home and speculated, instead 
of going into the army and fighting 
to the end, he would not have been 
shut up in a Yankee prison now, and 
you would have gold instead of Con- 
federate money. I was not old enough 
{o be in the army, but I am old enough 
to work for you, and proud to do it.’’ 

In this spirit have the southerners 
met the utter pecuniary ruin which in- 
volves the nation. 

“Are you not sorry you ever used 
your influence in support of this re- 
bellicn, when you see the misery which 
has followed it ?” asked an officer of a 
lady. 

“No; we have done what we could, 
and my sorrow is, not for the effort we 
made, but for its failure. Better, ten 
thousand times better, the present suf- 
ferings than the degradation of sub- 
mitting tamely without a struggle. 
We feel that we were right, and that 
is a great thing, let the conviction 
cost us what it will.” 

The Southern Confederacy is dead, 
and all that its mourning lovers asked 
was to bury their dead reverently. 
They did not seek to conceal their 
grief at the loss they had sustained, 
but wept such tears as only strong 
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men can weep. They didnot attempt good out of their present evil, saying 
to apply galvanism to the corpse that with true and heartfelt earnestness : 


they might bring about spasmodic ac- 
tion, and cry— 
** There is life in the old land yet!” 


Nor do they now reverence its flag as 
a standard round which to gather and 
fight desperately on. No ; it is to them 
the winding sheet of their dead glory, 
over whose grave they have raised a 
monument of noble deeds which will 
defy malice, oppression and time, 
They love their grey coats, their milis 
tary and navy buttons, and their bat- 
tle-flags, as the widow loves the honor- 
able distinctions won by her dead hus- 
band on the battle field of life. Had 
they been allowed to do so, they would 


have turned from the grave of their- 


dead hopes and buried joys with tear- 
ful eyes and sad hearts, to take up the 
heavy cross which God has laid upon 
them, and borne it manfully, trusting 
that He, in His own time, would bring 


—— 


‘God help us all, we pray! 
With aching hearts we've hid 
Under the coffin's lid, 

Our dearer parts away. 

God help us all. 

‘Was ever woe like ours? 

Was ever known such grief, 
So hopeless of relief, 
So fierce in all its powers? 
God help us all. 

Opon her shield 
A hundred quarterings shone, 
Of noble deeds well done 

On many a field. 

* * 8 . . 

From noble race she came, 

And through all eges Fame 
Shall proudly tell 

The glories of her name. 

God help us all, 

Help us to take 
Our lot with spirits bravo, ° 
To bury in her grave 

For her dead sake, 

All thoughts less good than she, 

God help us all,’ 





LIFE’S DAY, 


[BY ©, CHAUNCEY BURR.] 
O, come, in life’s MORNING, 
Be glad at the dawning : 
Why list to the warning 
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Of time’s future storms? 


The noonTrpDE approaches! 

Its sorrow encroaches, 

On hearts it reproaches 
With useless alarms, 


The EVENING is falling ; 
Old age is appalling— 
Eternity calling, 


How solemn and loud! 


Niext! night is oppressing! 

Poor life is distressing ; 

God grant us Thy blessing, 
For Thou art our aid. 












Bors have long since gone out from 
among us; and we would not, on this 
occasion, lift the veil of death which 
ought, perhaps, to cover their faults, 
if not their virtues, only that we are 
called upon, rather in the way of duty, 
todoso. Mrs. Sarah Helen Whitman, 


of Providence, Rhode Island, whose’ 


blessed little book, entitled, “ Edgar 
Poe and his Critics,” we trust many of 
our readers have taken among their 
household treasures, writes to us, her- 
self just ready, as she declares, to slip 
from ‘“‘this bank and shoal of time,” 
asking the publication of a piece of 
testimony about Poe’s College Career, 
which she had gathered from a reliable 
source. It came into her possession 
after her volume went to press. We 
gladly give it ; for we, too, have the 
biographer entered upon our record as 
a falsifier of the departed poet, whe- 
ther the untruths were told from ma- 
lice aforethought, in the heart of the 
writer himself, or dealt at second hand, 
Mrs. Whitman introduces her evidence 
thus : 

“T have abundance of proof that Dr. 
Griswold purposely falsified every anec- 
dote, and altered every purported note 
or assumed manuscript of his much ma- 
ligned author. You will perhaps re- 
member @ paragraph in the ‘ Memoir,’ 
which Griswold says, ‘ He (Poe) would 
have graduated with the highest honors, 
had not his gambling, intemperance, and 
other vices, induced his expulsion from 
the University’ This passage, blindly 
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accepted on the authority of Dr. Gris, 
wold, has passed through nearly all 
the leading European reviews, and has 
again and again been cited in proof of 
his hopeless and early depravity. I 
have been favored with the perusal of 
letters from Dr. Maupin, Mr. Westen- 
baker, and other gentlemen of the fa- 
culty of Charlottsville University, in 
which they affirm that he never at any 
time came under the censure of the 
University, and that he did not gradu- 
ate there, simply because at that time 
the University gave-no degrees. I have 
also in my possession a letter from one 
of his classmates, Mr. John Willis, of 
Orange County, Virginia, written on 
the 8th of April, 1861, confirmatory of 
their favorable statements.” 

So much from Mrs. Whitman to re- 
move the stain, sent down to the gene- 
rations, upon the good name of her 
friend. For ourselves, individually, 
we needed not this to convince us of 
Griswold’s twisting from their right- 
ful bearing of the facts furnished him 
as a foundation of his Memoir ; for the 
article itself has “‘ internal evidence” 
of its own want of truth. On the 
strength of such evidence, alone, we 
wrote the following introductory to 
our Proving of the Nebular Hypothe- 
sis of Laplace : 

The term Universe, as employed by 
Mr. Poe, signifies, in his own lan- 
guage, “the utmost conceivable ex- 
panse of space, with all things spirit- 
ual and material, that can be imagined 
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to exist within the compass of that ex- 
panse.” It is not our design, of course, 
to go into an investigation of the whole 
of this broad ground. We shall bring 
under examination a portion only of 
it—that covered by the theory of Lap- 
“lace. In doing this, however—in re- 
futing the arguments offered by Lap- 
lace—we shall, in effect, remove the 
only tangible support of Poe’s beauti- 
ful fabric. We say beautiful fabric, 
meaning what we say. It is a work 
all-pervaded with a beauty of the lof- 
tiest order. It is beautiful in its lan- 
guage. Itis beautiful in its construc- 
tion. It is beautiful, above all, in the 
innumerable glimpses which it gives. 
of the mysteries and the majesty of 
that Beauty outspread forever in the 
soul of its author. Had Poe brought 
the speculations of Laplace and of 
Newton under that searching analysis 
of his, which has. never failed him when 
he has given it proper freedom, instead 
of adopting them without examina- 
tion, and had he, in two or three in- 
stances, put a little check upon his 
own soaring imagination, he would, in 
Eureka, have produced a work which 
would have been not only one of the 
sublimest of poems, but a treatise 
without fault upon the mechanism of 
the physical universe. As it is, we 
claim for Eureka a place among the 
noblest productions of modern times ; 
and we enter now the name of its au- 
thor, Edgar Allan Poe, upon our fame- 
roll as that of the greatest genius to 
whom America has given birth—as 
that of a critic, a philosopher, and a 
poet, in the true sense of those most 
shamefully misapplied terms ; and, be- 
sides, as that of a real gentleman ; the 
Reverend Rufus Wilmot Griswold, his 


traducing biographer, and his clique 
to the contrary notwithstanding. 

Among the strangest of the many 
strange proceedings noticeable in the 
accompaniments to the Memoir, is the 
presentation of a certain paper as hav- 
ing been written by Russell Lowell, 
present editor of the North American 
Review. And still more passing com- 
prehension is the fact that Lowell has 
permitted it to go as his, without a 
word of dissent, up to this time ; right 
in the face, too, of an item, supplied 
him at our hand, calling his attention 
to the matter. The whole drift of that 
article is to hold forth its subject as 
having quite diminutive talent—a mind 
moulded much after the fashion of a 
piece of machinery in the shop of ra- 
ther an ingenious artizan ; while the 
one actually contributed by Lowell 
(with a portrait, in the number of Gra- 
ham’s Magazine for February, 1845,) 
awards genius, of a high order, to his 
author. More especially, with refer- 
ence to Poe’s critical abilities does this 
give the lie to the other. We will copy 
a few paragraphs from it for such of 
our readers as have it not at their dis- 
posal, but who may take an interest 
in collating its matter with that of cor- 
responding passages (we should say, 
contrasting passages) in the Divinity- 
Doctor’s spurious offspring. Lowell 
continues : 


“We were very naturally led into 
some remarks on American criticism 
by the subject of the present sketch. 
Mr. Poe is at once the most discrimin- 
ating, philosophical and fearless critic 
upon imaginative works who has writ- 
ten in America. It may be that we 
should qualify our remarks a little, and 
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say that he might be, rather that he al- 
ways is; for he seems sometimes to 
mistake his phial of prussic-acid for 
his ink-stand. If we do not always 
agree with him in his premises, we are, 
at least, satisfied that his deductions 
are logical, and that we -are reading 
the thoughts of a man who thinks for 
himself, and says what he thinks, and 
knows well what he is talking about. 
His analytic power would furnish forth 
bravely some score of ordinary critics. 
Had he had the control of a magazine 
of his own, in which to display his 
critical abilities, he would have been 
as autocratic, ere this, in America, as 
Professor Wilson has been in England; 
and his criticisms, we are sure, would 
have been far more profound and phi- 
losophical than those of the Scotsman. 

“Mr. Poe has that indescribable 
something which men have agreed to 


call genius. He has two of the prime 
qualities of genius, a faculty of vigor- 
ous yet minute analysis, and a won. 
derful fecundity of imagination. The 
first of these faculties is as needful to 
the artist in words, as a knowledge of 
anatomy is to the artist in colors or in 


stone. This enables him -to conceive 
truly, to maintain a proper relation of 
parts, and to draw a correct outline ; 
while the second groups, fills up, and 
colors. Both of these Mr. Poe has dis- 
played with singular distinctness in 
his prose works, the last predominat- 
ing in his earlier tales, and the first in 
his later ones. 

“In his tales, Mr. Poe has chosen to 
exhibit his power chiefly in that dim 
region which stretches from the utmost 
limits of the probable into the weird 
confines of superstition and unreality. 
He combines, in a very remarkable 
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manner, two faculties which are sel- 
dom found united; a power of influ- 
encing the mind of the reader by the 
impalpable shadows of mystery, and a 
minuteness of detail which does not 
leave a pin or a button unnoticed. 
Both are, in truth, the natural results 
of the predominating quality of his 
mind, to which we have before alluded, 
analysis. It is this which distinguish- 
es the artist. His mind at once reach- 
es forward to the effect to be produced. 
Having resolved to bring about cer- 
tain emotions in the reader, he makes 
all subordinate parts tend strictly to 
the common center. Even his mystery 
is mathematical to his own mind. To 
him } is a known quantity all along. 
In any picture that he paints, he un- 
derstands the chemical properties of 
all his colors. However vague some 
of his figures may seem, however form- 
less the shadows, to him the outline is 
as clear and distinct as that of a geo- 
metrical diagram. On the other hand, 
he is a spectator ab extra. He ana- 
lyses, he dissects, he watches. 
. with an eye serene, . 
The very pulse of the machine ? 

for such it practically is to him, with 
wheels and cogs and piston rods all 
working to produce a certain end. It 
is this that makes him so good a critic. 
Nothing balks him, or throws him off 
the scent—eaxcept now and then a pre- 
judice. This analyzing tendency of 
his mind balances the poetical, and, 
by giving him the patience to be mi- 
nute, enables him to throw a wonder- 
ful reality into his most unreal fan- 
cies. 

“Besides the merits of conception, 
Mr. Poe’s writings have also that of 
form. His style is highly finished, 
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graceful and truly classical. It would 
be hard to find a living author who 
had displayed such varied powers.” 


Why does Lowell allow his really 
discriminating judgment of 1845 to be 
perverted into the Griswold damning- 
withfaint-praise of 1849? Has the 
fact .of his conversion from a large- 
hearted poet, whose song could breathe 
upward to the southern sun as well as 
out to the boreal blast, into a narrow- 
minded disclaimer against every com- 
modity outside of “ Yankee Notions,” 
anything to do with the decision of the 
question? We re-invite him to ex- 
press himself upon the matter in issue. 
Let him insert, side by side, the two 
sketches in the next number of his Re- 
view, indicating which comes nearest 
to give his present estimate of Poe’s 
powers as an author. 

We will conclude our rambling bit 
by adding a portion of testimony touch- 
ing another statement found in that 
very peculiar fancy-piece called a “Me 
moir.” It was procured in December, 
1852, while we were sojourning fur a 
short period in Baltimore. Mr. La- 
trobe we had the pleasure of an inter- 
view with. Mr. Kennedy was, at the 
time, at Washington, in President Fill- 
more’s Cabinet. We give only an ex- 
tract from his note, which is this ; 


“T have no time, on account of pres- 
sure of duties, to answer you in detail 
on the subject of your inquiries relat- 
ing to Poe. I concur in the statement 
Latrobe has already forwarded to me. 

Yours truly, 
“J.P. Kennepy.” 


Latrobe’s communication in full fol- 
lows: 


“ Barrmore, Dec. 7, 52. 

“ Dear Sirk :—I have your note of 
yesterday, referring to Mr. Griswold’s 
relation of the circumstances under 
which the late Edgar A. Poe received 
the prize offered by the Baltimore So- 
turday Visitor, at the hands of a com- 
mittee, of which I was a member. 

“The point to which you call my at- 
tention, particularly, is the assertion 
that ‘it was unanimously decided that 
the prizes should be paid to the first of 
geniuses who had written legibly, 
Not another manuscript was unfolded. 

“Certainly, the fact is not as here 
asserted. I can not be mistaken ; for 
I was the reader on the occasion. The 
manuscripts, as received from the 
Editor, were laid in a file on the table. 
Each one was opened as it came to 
hand. Sometimes, the first few sen- 
tences would condemn it as unworthy. 
Sometimes several pages were borne 
with. In some cases, the whole pro- 
duction was read. Two only of the 
prose pieces were laid aside for re-ex- 
amination. I recollect them well. 
One was clever, but watery, evidently 
a woman’s work. The other was terse, 
and the denouement terribly original. 
The poems were treated in the same 
way. But two of these were put by 
for review—one the Coliseum, by Poe, 
and the other, to which the prize was 
awarded, by J. H. Meritt, though the 
authorship was not known until after- 
wards. The loose MSS. having been 
gone through with, I turned to the 
Book, which contained many tales, and 
read itfrom beginning to end. It was 
so far, so very far, superior to any- 
thing before us, that we had no diffi- 
culty in awarding the first prize to the 
author. Our only difficulty was in se- 
lecting from the rich contents of the 
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volume. We took the ‘MS. found in 
a Bottle,’ 

“This was eighteen years ago, about; 
but the impression made on my mind 
by the wonderful power and originali- 
ty of the writer is as vivid as an oc- 
currence of yesterday. Thecaligraphy, 
to which Mr. Griswold refers, was cer- 
tainly remarkable. It was not writing. 
It was printing with a pen. But it im- 
parted no interest to the productions 
in the volume. It formed no part of 
the consideration on which the prize 
was awarded, so far, at least, as I un- 
derstood at the time, and now believe. 
The prize was recognized, and given, 
as the right of Genius, I have taxed 
my memory more than once, since Mr, 
Griswold’s Memoir first appeared ; but 
can recall nothing that corresponds 
with his statement of the grounds on 
which Poe received the prize—not one 
thing. : 

“The author of a new style, if it is 
a good one, or even an exciting one, 
gives to us a new truth, which craves 
nourishment of the same sort—origin- 
ality creates its market, only to des- 
troy it. The ‘MS. Found in a Bottle,’ 
‘The Maelstrom,’ ‘The Murders of the 
Rue Marque, are now every-day af 
fairs.” 


[The idea involved in the two last 
sentences is to be taken, with an ex- 
planation, we think; for the sense, as 
expressed, is, that “ originality” being 
attainable by imitation, therefore those 
tales of Poe, the creations of such con- 
veyable quality—that is to say, tales 
equal in merit with them—have come 
to be “every-day affairs.” Our belief 
is that originality cannot be copied ; 
and our reading has failed, thus far, to 
find us any productions of other writers 
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which come to the standard of Poe’s— 
his, even now, stand alone in their in- 
dividuality.—Eb, } 


“To the committee, they were no- 
velties for which they were wholly un- 
prepared. Hence the admiration which, 
I well remember, the reading of them 
produced. 

“Tn this statement I hardly think I 
can be mistaken, so far as the action 
of the committee can be looked upon 
as a recognition of Mr. Poe’s merits. 
Mr. Kennedy sent for him at once, and 
became his most useful friend. At my 
instance he called on me several times, 
and entered at length into the discus- 
sion of subjects on which he proposed 
to employ his pen. When he warmed 
up, he was most eloquent. He spoke, 
at that time, with eager action; and 
although, to judge from his outward 
man, the world was then going hard 
with him, and his look was blaze, yet 
his appearance was forgotten, as he 
seemed to forget the world around him, 
as wild faucy, logical truth, mathema- 
tical analysis, and wonderful contbina- 
tions of facts flowed, in strange com- 
mingling, from his lips, in words 
choice and appropriate as though the 
result of the closest study. I remem- 
ber being particularly struck with the 
power that he seemed to possess of 
identifying himself with whatever he 
was describing. He related to me all 
the facts of a voyage to the moon, I 
think, which he proposed to put upon 
paper, with an accuracy of minute de- 
tail and a truthfulness as regarded 
philosophical phenomena, which im- 
pressed you with the idea, almost, that 
he had himself just returned from the 
journey which existed only in his ima- 
gination, 
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“I have been led into this detai] as not overlooked by the committee's re. 
@ corroboration of my impression, that gard for his penmanship, 
Mr. Poe’s merits as an author, on the “T remain, very respectfully, 
occasion referred to, were certainly “Jno. H. B. Latrozg.” 
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The hills were touched with sunset tints, the sky was painted too, 
When the rear-guard of our army came marching into view. 
All the Army of Potomac had passed us by but these ; 
The faint sound of their drum-beat was dying on the breeze. 
i Now Manasses was deserted, not a Southron left, not one! 
Save the still forms in silent graves, whose marchings then were done, 
The pine-huts with their roofing green are empty, quiet, sad, 
i They that all winter echoed with voices gay and glad. 
i Manasses! proud Manasses! and near by her battle plain! 

Shall she ne’er hear the Southron shout of victory again? 

Shall the foe triumphant tread the soil where patriots’ blood was shed, 
Where many a noble hero sleeps, where Bee and Barton bled? 
We fain would see the rear-guard, but our tears were flowing still ; 
But hush! they give the word to “halt,” they pause upon the hill, 
They wave the flag above them, but its folds will droop to earth, 
They shout, but ah! it is no shout of victory or mirth. 
The band strikes up our national air, and the tired soldiers sing, 
Once more along our vales and hills the words of Dixie ring. 
But alas! full mournfully it grates upon both ear and mind, 
For the southern army all have gone, and we are left behind / 
Left to the foeman’s mercy, left to their cruel hate, 
Left helpless babes and women to such a dreary fate. 
Cease your triumphal music, play a dirge for those you leave, 
For those who in this parting hour, have naught to do but grieve, 
And breathe a dirge in plaintive tone, for our fair Virginia land, 
That some will feel a tyrant rule with a bold and heavy hand, 
Keep back your stirring anthem till you have passed us by, 
We have no cheer or smile to give, only a tear and sigh. 
Ah! no; we had forgotten, we send our prayers with you, 
Alas for woman! this is all now left for her to do. 


Inn, 


Charlestown, Va. 





LENORA. 


(FROM THE GERMAN OF BURGER. 


Lenora, from her sleepless bed, 
Started at break of day: 
«‘Oh! William, art thou false, or dead? 
Why wilt thou from me stay?” 
He’d gone with Frederick’s warlike might 
To join in Prague's disastrous fight : 
From him no word had come to tell 
That he was still alive and well. 


And Austria’s queen and Prussia’s king 
Decreed that war must cease : 

O’er both their realms, with sheltering wing, 
Brooded the dove of peace. 

Their armies marching homeward sang, 

With roll of drum and trumpet clang. 

The hosts were decked with branches green, 

That gleamed amid the warlike sheen. 


And every where, from every tongue, 

The words of welcome sounded ; 
With shouts of joy the old and young 

To meet the wanderers bounded. 
*‘ Thank God!” the wife and children cried, 
And ‘‘ welcome,” many a joyous bride. 
Alas! but none to poor Lenore 
A kiss of kindly greeting bore. 


She asked the soldiers, one by one, 
She asked of all who came ; 
But in Frederick’s army there was none 
That knew her lover’s name. 
The host is gone! In fierce despair 
She wildly tore her raven hair, 
Her lovely form to earth bowed low, 
An image of the deepest woe. 


Her mother hastened to her side— 
“May God His pity shew! 

My child, what aileth you?” she cried, 
And her arms around her threw. 

‘Oh, mother! mother! all is o’er; 

This world I soon will see no more, 

To others God may gentle be, 

But oh! most cruel is to me!” 
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‘*¢Help her, oh, God! such thoughts to quell! 
Child, say a paternoster ! 

Our God who doeth all things-well 
Us will protect and foster.” 

*¢Oh, mother! God does well for thee, 

But He has not done well for me. 

In vain are all my prayers—in vain, 

To calm my soul, or ease my pain.” 


*¢To God, our Father, thou must go; 

He helps His children often— 

The Holy Sacrament, I know, 

‘Thy wretched heart will soften.” 
‘Oh, mother! no. The pangs I feel 
No sacrament can ever heal. 

The sacrament would be in vain 
To call the dead to life again.” 


‘*Hear, child! Perhaps the faithless youth 
In Hungary still doth bide, 

Forgetting all thy worth and truth, 
And claims another bride. 

His image from thy soul erase : 

Thou ne’er canst love a man so base ; 

And when his mind and body sever, 

His perjured soul will burn forever.” 


**Oh, mother! mother! All is drear! 
Thy child is all forlorn! 

Death, death is all my portion here, 

Would I had ne’er been born. 

Go out, forever out my light ; 

Go out in horror and in night! 

To you our God may gentle be, 

But oh! most cruel is to me!” 


‘‘ May God not into judgment go 
With this poor stricken child! 

What her tongue speaks she does not know, 
Be to her errors mild! 

My child, thine eaTthly grief suppress, 

And think on God and blessedness. 

Then to thy soul serene and clear, 

The bridegroom will at last appear.” 


“Oh, mother! What is blessedness? 
And what the soul’s perdition? 

By William's side is blessedness— 
His loss is my perdition. 

Go out, forever out, my light! 

Go out in horror and in night! 

Bereft of him, there’s naught for me 

In earth or heaven but misery.” 


And so in wild despair she raved, 
Madness in heart and brain, 
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And rashly God’s displeasure braved 
His goodness dared arraign. 
She wrung her hands and beat her breast, 
Until the sun sank in the west, 
And bright along the heavenly arch 
The golden stars began their march. 


But hark! without. Those hoofs of speed 
Bring tidings to Lenore. 

A horseman checks his foaming steed 
Before Lenora’s door. 

And hark! the portal bell doth ring, 

Distinct but gently ting-ling-ling. 

Listening, she seemed to hear her name, 

And then these words distinctly came : 


** Hallo! hallo! undo the door! 

Art waking, love, or sleeping ? 
Dost thou my absence still deplore? 

Dost smile, or art thou weeping ?” 
**Ah! William, dear, so late at night! 
J've watched and wept till morning light— 
And oh! my sorrows have been great ; 
But tell me, whence come you so late ?” 


‘In the midnight hour my love to see 
From Danube’s banks I rode. 

Before to-morrow’s morn thou’lt be 
With me in my abode.” 

*¢ William, come in, and comfort find, 

For through the thorn-tree sweeps the wind. 

Come in, my love, on this poor breast 

Thy worn and weary body rest,” 


*¢ Let the winds whistle through the thorn, 
For all their noise I care not ; 

My steed’s impatient to be gone, 
And linger here I dare not. 

Come! Up behind me quickly spring, 

And close your arms around me fling ; 

A hundred miles must swift be sped 

This night to reach our bridal bed.” 


‘‘ Why ride-so far, my William, dear, 
To reach our bridal bower ? 
And hark! from yonder turret near 
Peals forth the midnight hour.” 
‘** Look here! look there! the moon shines bright, 
We and the dead ride swift by night. 
Come! Mount with me and feel no dread— 
I'll bring thee to thy marriage bed.” 


* Where is thy little chamber? Where?” 
(Her heart with terror swelling.) 

‘‘ Far, far from here. With me thou’lt share 
A quiet, narrow dwelling!” 
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*«And room for me?” ‘For me and thee! 
Come! come! be quick and mount with me, 
The wedding guests not long will bide ; 

Our room for us stands open wide !” 


The maiden robed herself and sprung 
Behind him quick and light, 

Round her loved William’s form she threw 
Her arms so lily white. 

Away! away! o’er bog and steep, 

Through field and forest on they sweep! 

Panted the horse and rider too, 

And sparks of fire beneath them flew, 


And right and left, on either hand, 
The horse’s footsteps under 
How swiftly backward flew the land! 
The bridges, how they thunder! 
**Does my love fear? The moon shines bright; 
We and the dead ride swift by night— 
To meet the dead hast thou no dread ?” 
**Oh! no—but speak not of the dead!” 


Why flaps the raven’s ebon wing? 
What mean these omens dreary ? 
And hark! unearthly voices sing : 
‘* Let us the body bury.” 
And see! a funeral train draws near: 
They bear a coffin on a bier, 
And like the raven’s dismal shriek, 
In hollow tones their voices speak. 


*¢ With tolling bell and song,” he cried, 
‘‘Of woe, the corpse you bury— 
I carry home my fair young bride 
To nuptial banquets merry ! 
Sexton, come here, come with that throng, 
And chant for us a bridal song ; 
Come. priest, your benediction shed, 
Before we press the bridal bed.” 


The tolling ceased—the song is hushed— 
And with his call complying, 

The crowd of phantoms headlong rushed, 
And after him came flying. 

And on! on! on! o’er bog and steep, 

Through field and forest on they sweep! 

Panted the horse and rider too, 

And sparks of fire beneath them flew! 


How flew on left, how flew on right, 
The hedges, trees and fountains ! 
How quickly vanished from the sight 
Hamlets, and towns and mountains! 
‘Does my love fear? The moon shines bright. 
We and the dead ride swift by night! 
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To meet the dead hast thou no dread ?” 
Oh, William! speak not of the dead!” 


See there! What breaks upon the sight? 
A spectral crowd advancing ; 

Round the gallows’ foot by the pale moonlight, 
The airy crew is dancing. 

**Ho! ho! ye phantoms, here! come here! 

We wish your merriment to share. 

A wedding measure must we tread, 

Ere we lie on our bridal bed.” 


On, on the crowd of spectres rush 
Behind him with a clatter ; 
As whirlwinds from the hazel bush 
The withered foliage scatter. 
Away! away! o’er bog and steep, 
Through fields and forests on they sweep! 
Panted the horse and rider too, 
And sparks of fire beneath them flew! 


And all that feels the moon’s pale beam, 
How swiftly did it fly! 
The very stars of heaven did seem 
To rush along the sky. 
** Does my love fear? The moon shines bright. 
We and the dead ride swift by night. 
To meet the dead, hast thou no dread?” 
“T pray thee, speak not of the dead!” 


‘My steed, methinks upon my ear 
Falls faint the cock’s shrill warning ; 
Methinks I scent the morning air ; 
Away, ere breaks the morning. 
Our journey now is done, is done; 
Our resting-place at last is won. 
Onur bridal room stands open wide. 
The dead! the dead! how fast they ride!” 


Before an iron-grated door 
The horse stood tired and spattered ; 
The rider’s hand gave one slight blow, 
And locks and bolts were shattered. 
The folding-doors, with jarring sound, 
Open and show a burial ground, 
Where o’er the monumental stone, 
The moon’s effulgenee faintly shone. 


But see! but see! on earth there’s none 
Hath seen so great a wonder! 

The rider’s garments, one by one, 
Fall from his limbs asunder : 

Drops from his head the waving hair, 

Flesh from the glistening bones. And there 

A grinning skeleton’s displayed, 

With hour-glass and with scythe arrayed, 
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Snorted the horse in wild affright : 

Back on his hauaches reared, 
As the horrid vision from the sight 

Sank down and disappeared. 
A long, low wail through the air is borne, 
And up from the grave a hollow groan ; 
Then to Lenora’s trembling heart 
The summons came from life to part, 


And the airy phantoms madly dance 
In circles round and round ; 

Through the churchyard’s bounds in the moon’s pale glance 
These solemn words resound : 


** Be patient! 


Though the heart should break, 


With God in heaven no quarrel make! 
Thou’st passed, poor child, thine earthly goal— 
May God have mercy on thy soul!” 





THE PROBLEMS OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


There are many incidental and acci- 


dental problems to be solved. during 
this century, but there are two that 
dominate and include all others, and 
both of which will no doubt reach their 
culmination, if not entire solution, 
within the present century. These 
are, Ist. The political relations of 
white men in Europe; and, 2d. The 
political relations of races, or rather 
of species, in America. Or, in other 
words, the grand problem of the Old 
World is to establish a political equali- 
ty harmonizing with their natural equali- 
ty, and the grand problem of the New 
World is to establish, or rather te or- 
ganize a legal inequality of races har- 
‘ monizing with their natural inequality. 
The people of Europe are homogeneous, 
all Caucasians, or white men, for even 
the European Turks of this day are 
virtually Caucasians, and the few 
Tartar tribes within Russian Europe 
are Caucasian. They are all of the 


great master or bearded race, and pro- 
perly the sole historic species of hu- 
man kiad; for though the Hindoos 
and Chinese affect historic records, 
these records, with all their defects, 
are essentially Caucasian, and it may 
be doubted if the traditions of any 
Mongol people are of any value be- 
yond a couple of centuries, or of half 
a dozen. generations. 

The European nations, therefore, are 
all homogeneous, all naturally and spe- 
cifically alike, as lions are alike, or ea- 
gles, or any species in the animal world 
are alike, They have the same physi- 
cal structure, and the same mental 
qualities ;-in a word, have the same 
specific nature, and the same specific 
wants, whether they be kings or beg- 
gars, lords or peasants, and therefore 
these latter, like nations, language, 
&c., are wholly accidental, having not 
only no origin in natural laws, but ex- 
ist in opposition to the order of na 
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ture, and therefore of the designs of: 


the Almighty Creator. 

Having made them all alike, or equal, 
all with the same bodily structure, and 
the same faculties, it is, of course, as 
Mr. Jefferson declared, a self-evident 
truth that they should have the same 
liberty. Indeed a time must come 
when it will be regarded as a sacred 
and imperative duty, as well as right, 
to practice Democracy, and demand 
equal rights with ‘their fellows. This 
great foundation truth, or fact rather, 
this natural equality fixed by the hand 
of the Almighty, is also the founda- 
tion truth of Christianity. “Do unto 
others as you would have them do un- 
to you,” or grant to all other men the 
rights you claim for yourself, is the 
fundamental idea of Christianity as 
well as of Democracy. How plain, or 
as Mr. Jefferson said, how self-evident! 
God having made them alike, of neces- 
sity designed them for the same pur- 
poses, to enjoy the same liberty, and 


to be responsible to the same duties, 


How then is it that we find, Ist, all 
Europe divided into separate nations, 
speaking different languages, having 
different customs, &c.; and, 2d, find 
each nation having widely separated 
classes, nobles and peasants, kings 
and beggars, and while the few enjoy 
all the power, wealth and luxury, the 
masses are buried in profound animal- 
ism, and their entire existence is one 
of extreme toil, if not of abiect misery? 

The Romans had advanced in their 
notions of government so far, that Ro- 
man citizens had equal rights. There 
had been a long contest between the 
patricians and plebeians ; the former, 
being the “Know-Nothings” of their 
time, claimed certain privileges over 
the later settlers in the “ Eternal City,” 
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and the numerous conflicts between 
these “ orders” finally led to imperial- 
ism, or that permanent dictatorship 
which, often temporarily resorted to 
to “ save the life of the nation,” at last 
became hereditary in the family of the 
Cesars. But while imperialism, or ra- 
ther despotism, thus subjected the 
whole Roman people to the absolute 
power of a single person or family, 
it also reduced, in fact if not in form, 
the old patrician body to a dead level 
with the plebeians. Still the external 
policy of the empire was the same as 
that of the republic, and while the 
democratic principle was more fully 
carried out by the Cesars than by 
the Catos and Brutuses of the re 
publican era, the provinces and all 
the conquered populations were pre- 
sumed to have no political rights what- 
ever. And it was these latter, these 
Goths, Gauls, Belgians, Germans, &c., 
so long robbed and plundered by “ Ro- 
man citizens,” that finally. revolted, 
and in course of time beat the rulers 
of the world and swept away the Ro- 
man power. Of course the Roman 
writers call them northern barbarians, 
and Gibbon and other modern authors 
thus represent them, but the conquered 
populations that finally invaded Italy 
and sacked Rome, were doubtless but 
little different from other people of the 
time. They had not the remains of 
Greek scholarship, as the Romans had, 
and were rude enough, no doubt, but 
save in the luxury and effeminacy of 
the Romans, there was little if any 
difference between the Italian popula- 
tions of the time and the so-called 
northern barbarians. But be this as 
it may, the overthrow of the Roman 
empire broke down the foundations of 
social order, and for a long period af- 
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ter the social elements drifted about 
in blind confusion rather than conform” 
ing to any social law or political affini- 
ties. The strong and audacious car- 
ried the day, and finally caste, educa- 
tion, all the things that at a later day 
ruled the world, were disregarded. A 
robber chief, whose father was an host- 
ler or peasant, if he had the bodily 
prowess, courage and audacity to as- 
sume the lead, was sure to be followed 
by hordes of adventurers ready to do 
his bidding, and all such seized on some 
of the floating elements of the old ci- 
vilization, and held them by the strong 
hand, without regard to right or jus- 
tice. This general upheaving of the 
social elements finally subsided into 
feudalism, that is, the priests finally 
recognized and gave their blessing to 
the lucky party, who by sheer physical 
strength had seized and held the lands 
and possessions of their old Roman 
masters. And for centuries after feu- 
dalism had thus become a system, and 
the feudal chiefs were recognized by 
Papal Rome as the rightful owners of 
the soil, and the people of little more 
account than the beasts they toiled 
with, the successful land pirates clung 
to the traditions of their order, and re- 
garded war and violence, and brute 
force, as the sole tests of nobility. As 
late as the tenth century, even in Eng- 
land, it was deemed low and vulgar 
to be able to read and write, while the 
higher accomplishments were thought 
to be more or less associated with sor- 
cery, and the high order of nobles set- 
tled all disputes with each other either 
by single combat or by arming their 
vassals and fighting pitched battles, 

It seems singular indeed, in these 
days, when “ education” is deemed so 
essential to civilization, that even ne- 
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gro “schools” are advocated by some, 
to find that for several centuries the 
governing class was not only without 
education, but regarded it with con- 
tempt, and whatever education was to 
be found in Europe, outside of the 
Church, was generally confined to the 
low and obscure, 

But a count or baron who owned all 
the land of a county or province, and 
was surrounded by a thousand armed 
vassals, and lived in a castle that could 
stand a siege against the most power- 
ful prince or king of the day, though 
he could not write his name or read 
his Bible, had in these externals as po- 
tent an influence on the popular ima- 
gination as if he possessed all the 
knowledge of the world. 

The people saw and felt his power, 
and unable to penetrate beyond these 
externals, they accepted him, as he 
seemed a being superior and inscruta- 
ble, and though often base and brutal, 
and intrinsically inferior to the general 
crowd, and perhaps the son or grand- 
son of a peasant like themselves, they 
saw only the embodiment of physical 
superiority, and bowed to it as to a god. 
And this became so universal, so deeply 
rooted, not only as a habit. but as a 
sentiment or opinion, that princes and 
great nobles were regarded as some- 
thing approaching divinity. Thus a 
prince in disguise was sure to be found 
out by this supposed innate superiority, 
however concealed in rags, and cer- 
tain diseases were supposed to be cura- 
ble if by any chance or favor the king 
were to touch the unfortunate subject. 

We in these times, and especially in 
this country, find it difficult to com- 
prehend this utter abasement of the 
European mind in the days of feudal- 
ism, but its traces are still plainly dis- 
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cernable, and it has sank so deep into 
the heart especially of the English 
masses, that it may be doubted if they 
can ever be regenerated save from 
without. The discovery of America 
in the fourteenth century, and the 
great movement of Martin Luther, were 
the beginnings of the European mind 
to cast off the tremendous weight 
which the union of the church and feu- 
dalism had so long imposed on the 
masses, The long and terrible wars 
that followed of course were deemed 
religious, and multitudes gave up their 
lives, as they believed, from a reli- 
gious conviction, but it was all the 
same contest from the beginning, and 
they were blindly striving for that na- 
tural equality that God endowed them 
with, and which the fraud and force of 
the few had fur so many generations 
denied to them. 

The English, from their insular po- 
sition, were more-forward in this res- 
pect than any other people. The most 


intelligent and virtuous people of the 
continent had for centuries striven to 
recover their natural rights of equali- 
ty, and failing, found a shelter in Eng- 
land, and thus carried with them a 
large share of the intelligence, virtue, 
and manhood of the continent. These 
Lollards, Flemings, Huguenots, &c., 
really laid the foundations of the mo- 
dern English ascendancy. They brought 
with them not only the virtues but the 
science of the continent, and intermar- 
rying with the conquered Saxon ele- 
ment, their descendants, to a great ex- 
tent, became the “ Puritans,” who; un- 
der the lead of Cromwell, destroyed 
the remnant of the old Norman aristo- 
cracy, and lifted up England into a first- 
class power. The more extensively a 
people are mixed or amalgamated with 
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those of other countries, the more vi- 
gorous and enterprising they become, 
and the large infusion of the best ele- 
ments from the continent, and which 
went on for several generations, pre- 
pared the materials in England for 
sloughing off the old hereditary and 
effete classes that had governed the 
country since the Norman conquest. 
The civil War of the Roses had been 
fatal to many of the great Norman 
nobles, and the “great rebellion,” 
as ignorant and foolish writers call the 
grand uprising of the English masses, 
under the lead of the Parliament, dis- 
posed of the remnant of Normanism, 
and though their titles remain, and of 
course numbers of them trace back 
their origin to the Conquest, the pre- 
sent British aristocracy are the de- 
scendants of the shoemakers and tink- 
ers of the times of Cromwell. The 
Romans, who conquered the world, 
were the descendants of the fillibusters, 
land pirates, and offscourings of Italy, 
who squatted down on the Tiber and 
laid the foundation of the great city. 
The Normans, or Northmen, were fish- 
ermen, pirates, and sea robbers, who 
finally getting a lodgment in Norman- 
dy, afterwards conquered Naples, 
reigned in Sicily, and invading Eng- 
land, robbed the Saxons of their lands, 
and ruled the country with a rod of 
iron, until, in subjection to that uni- 
versal law that finally renders an aris- 
tocracy effete and feeble, they are 
sloughed off, and the nation or people 
assert their vitality, so long oppressed 
and burdened by this dead weight of 
a worn out and enfeebled aristocracy. 
The English aristocracy of to-day, 


‘though of quite modern origin, and 


certainly remarkable for their energy 
and enterprise, in their day have cul- 
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minated, and are now a dead weight 
on the people, though it may be doubt- 
ed if the latter have sufficient energy 
themselves to cast off the burden with- 
out external aid. 

The popular notion that a nation has 
its origin, culmination and decline, has 
grown out of this universal law that 
dooms a dynasty or an aristocracy to 
perish sooner or later. A horde of ad- 
venturers, like the ‘ Norman thieves” 
who conquered England, invade a 
country, conquer the people, take pos- 
session of their lands, and found a here- 
ditary aristocrecy, and to preserve 
their prestige, as well as from the 
promptings of pride, they intermarry 
within the “order,” and this violation 
of the laws of consanguinity enfeebles 
their descendants. They become effe- 
minate, not merely from the indulgence 
of luxury and idleness, byt the physi- 
cal organism is feeble, leading to idiot- 
cy, lunacy, impotency, and the people 
revolt and cast them off or destroy 
them. It is a wonderful thing to real- 
ize, but nevertheless an absolute truth, 
that England, Austria, Prussia and 
Spain, and indeed nearly all the Euro- 
pean nations, are at this moment ruled 
over by (naturally considered) the 
meanest families inthe kingdom. To 
preserve their prestige, the relics of 
the old idea of divinity, they must 
mate only with “ royalty,” and having 
done so for several generations, and 
violated a vital law of their physical 
natures, they must bear the penalty, 
and thus we witness, even in these en- 
lightened days, the absurd anomaly of 
regarding the meanest family in the 
nation as the only one having the right to 


rule over it! The grand French Re-, 


volution of 1789 was @ mere sanitary 
movement of the masses to cast off an 


effete aristocracy, and to recover their 
natural equality. Robespierre, St. 
Just, &c., made much more radical 
work of it than did the English Re- 
formers under Cromwell, and though 
the ambition and selfishness of the Bo- 
naparte family have given an imperial 
form to democracy, it is none the less 
real in its essential nature. Sloughing 
off the effete and worn-out aristocratic 
material, it has left France vnembar- 
rassed with traditions and habitudes, 
and developed an enormous national 
vitality which renders France the lead- 
ing power of the Old World, and 
which, though the Bonapartian dicta- 
torship should continue for some years 
yet, will never tolerate aristocracy 
again. Indeed all the European peo- 
ple are struggling continually to cast 
off the rotten materials that weigh 
upon them, and though all of them, 
save France and Switzerland, have 
great efforts to make, and great. suffer- 
ings to undergo, they will finally suc- 
ceed, for that which is natural must of 
course prevail, unless indeed chance 
and human fraud and contrivance can 
outwit nature and dominate the Cre- 
ator. 
There are three great influences or 
forces in the scale against the people. 
Ist. The traditions and habits of dead 
generations. 2d. Standing armies, in 
which a very considerable portion of 
the people are turned into instruments 
for their own enslavement ; and final- 
ly, most potent and sinister of all; na- 
tional debts, which are simply mort- 
gages of the ruling class over the mus: 
cles and bones, and bodies and souls 
of the people. But however distant, 
or whatever the sufferings to be en- 
dured, all of these obstacles to the na- 
tural order must give way, and the 
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people of Europe, sooner or later, must 
needs be restored to their natural 
rights of equality, obvionsly designed 
by the Almighty Creator who has made 
them equal. Ignorant and foolish 
writers sometimes say that if demo- 
cracy were recognized everywhere, 
and all property, &c., equally divided, 
it would soon be found again in the 
hands of the few ; but at any rate, it 
would not be the few who now have 
it in England, but on the contrary, the 
very class that now owns the national 
debt would, to avery large extent, be- 
come paupers, if they were forced to 
contend on equal terms with the rest 
of the people for a livelihood. 

It is useless to speculate what may 
be the condition of society when de- 
mocracy is universal. Jt is enough to 
know that human society may become 
as perfect as we ourselves are by nature, 
and as the Almighty Creator has sent us 
into the world equal with each other, that 
equality may be secured by society, and 
when it is realized, as it needs must be 
some time or other, for surely man can- 
not alnays defeat the designs of the beni- 
Jiceent author of his being, then we shall 
reach that glorious millennium that poets 
and enthusiasts have dreamed of. And 
though it may require many genera- 
tions of men to reach this point, and 
render man’s social condition harmo- 
nious with his natural condition, be- 
fore this century closes, no doubt the 
general problem will be solved, and all 
European nations will recognize the 
fundamental principle of natural equal- 
ity as the basis of their political insti- 
tutions, however far they may be from 
its practical application. But if this 
mighty problem is to be solved within 
the present century in the Old World, 
and the remaining years of the century 
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are likely to be crowded with events 
of startling interest and stupendous 
consequences to many millions of peo- 
ple, the New World is confronted by a 
problem that involves even more tre- 
mendous consequences still, and whose 
solution does not admit of delay, and 
for good'or evil will doubtless be de- 
termined by the present generation. 
The early colonists, especially the 
British, were more or less disaffected 
to the government and the institutions 
they abandoned, and coming to a new 
world of boundless extent, they natu- 
rally felt disposed to revel in freedom 
and cast off the traditions and habi 
tudes of the European system. But 
beside this tendency to escape from 
the rigid and arbitrary rules of Euro- 
pean society, they confronted facts that 
not only modified their opinions and 
the habits brought from the Old World, 
but that originated new thoughts and 
created new habits altogether. Un- 
like the old, with its homogeneous peo- 
ple, here were Indians and negroes, 
that is,not only different but two widely 
different species of human kind. The 
white, or Caucasian man, and the ne- 
gro, stand respectively at the head and 
at the base of the human creation, that 
is, they are specifically wider apart 
than any other of the human family, 
and their moral relations and social 
adaptations must of course correspond 
with their natural relations. In pre- 
sence of these facts, these Indians and 
negroes, these natural destinctions of 
race, or species rather, of course the 
old habits of class brought from Eu- 
rope became absurd. What were the 
petty human distinctions of “kings, 
lords and commons,” when contrasted 
with this handy-work of the Almighty 
Creator. A man might have wealth, 
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education, cultivation, &c., and trace 
back his ancestry to an English baro- 
net or duke perhaps, but what were 
these things, made by a Charles the 
Second, or a George the Third, when 
weighed in the scale against the dis- 
tinctions cf race made by the hand 
of God? Of course nothing, less than 
nothing, and therefore while the .acci- 
dental advantages of wealth, cultiva- 
tion, &c., carry with them a certain 
social prestige, the idea of their 
own natural equality, and therefore 
equal rights, as declared by Jefferson 
in 1776, was a self-evident truth to 
Americans, and the fundamental basis 
of their political system. If there had 
been no facts of this kind, no Indians 
or negroes here, no doubt the Ameri- 
can mind would have formed clearer 
conceptions of their natural equality 
than in Europe, but in the presence of 
these facts, and daily and hourly con- 
fronting the natural distinction of race, 
the equal rights of their own became 
so obvious that it was declared a self- 


evident truth. Thus, not only in 1776, 


but from the hour that a ship loaded 
with negroes sailed up the James Riv- 
er, the grand idea underlying our in- 
stitutions, the natural equality, and 
therefore equal rights of all Americans, 
became a self-evident truth to the Ame- 
rican mind, to all who were in juxtapo- 
sition with these negroes, 

Such was the starting-point and fun- 
damental basis of American society; 
the negro element was naturally sub- 
ordinate, and the political system 
rested on this foundation, and when 
the States united and formed the fede- 
ration of 1788, this condition, this. do- 
mestic status of the negro element 
was universally recognized and pro- 
vided for. 
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What might have been the political 
condition without this negro element, 
itis hardly necessary to conjecture. 
Suffice it to say that having no negro 
labor, we should not have acquired 
Louisiana or Florida, or Texas or Cali- 
fornia, or advanced west of the Mis- 
sissipi, and save, perhaps, a few settle- 
ments’ in Kentucky, Tennessee, &c., 
the whole mighty region below the 
Ohio to the Gulf of Mexico would 
now be an unbroken. solitude, and the 
terms American cotton and American 
gold unheard in our midst. But not 
only did the presence of this negro ele- 
ment give us clear conceptions of our 
own natural equality, and save us from 
the European habitudes of class dis- 
tinctions, but its natural consequences 
have constantly tended to preserve the 
purity and simplicity of democratic in- 
stitutions. 

In Europe capital is cast on the side 
of hereditary aristocracy, and in Eng- 
land especially the wealth of the mid- 
dle classes presses more heavily on 
labor than did feudalism in the middle 
ages. The same tendency, to acertain 
extent, exists at the North. The ma- 
nufacturers, bankers, &c., press the 
State Legislatures into their service 
against the laboring classes, and have 
long sought to pervert the Federal 
Government in a similar way, But 
here they have been met. by the great 
planting and producing interests of 
the southern States. Abraham Lin- 
coln, a lawyer, and retained by capi- 
talists, gets elected to Congress, and 
advocates national banks that shall 
enrich his clients at the expense of the 
producers; but Jefferson Davis, a 
planter and producer, votes down his 
banks, and saves the people from the 
robbers. Or Charles Sumner, whose 
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property is. invested in manufacturing 
stock, advocates a tariff that shall rob 
the laborers and producers, but Robert 
Toombs and Andrew Johnson vote 
down his tariff and save northern la- 
borers as well as themselves from the 
plunderers. Indeed:in view of the ty- 
ranny of capital over labor in the Old 
World, and to a certain extent at the 
North, the presence of the negro ele- 
ment in our midst, this so-called slavery, 
which secured the wealth, talent, and 
statesmanship of such men as Jeffer- 
son, Jackson, Macon, Benton, Calhoun, 
Johnson, and Jefferson Davis, on the 
side of labor, is. the most fortunate 
conjuncture of human affairs the world 
ever saw. Nine-tenths of the votes 
against national banks, tariffs, and 
other schemes to plunder the people, 
have been cast. by so-called slavehold- 
ers, and it is just as true that the 
Adamses, Giddingses, Sewards, and 
Lincolns, have invariably voted for 
every scheme and contrivance gotten 
up in Congress from the foundation of 
the Government to defraud and plun- 
der the laboring classes of the coun- 
try. It is therefore certain, as a his- 
toric ract, that the negro element in 
our midst, or in other words, this na- 
tural distinction of race, saved us 
from the European habit of class dis- 
tinctions,in our own race, and by its 
presence rendered the grand American 
doctrine of equal rights a “self-evi- 
dent truth” It is equally a historic 
fact that “slaveholders,” or planters, 
who owned the services of these ne- 
groes, and therefore represent labor, 
have been the defenders of the rights 
of labor, and the true and reliable 
champions of American democracy at 
alltimes ; and finally, it-is certain that 
without this negro clement the mighty 
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regions below the Ohio and to the Gulf 
of Mexico. would now be a solitude, 
and the American flag, instead of float- 
ing on the shores of the Pacific, would 
most likely never have crossed the 
Mississippi: In short, the presence of 
this negro element, this natural sub- 
stratum of American society, this in- 
dustrial force that has enabled us to 
extend our boundaries and to multiply 
our productions both in quality and 
quantity, and to build up a mighty 
civilization in the wilds of the New 
World, based on the natural order, the 
grand foundation fixed from the begin- 
ning by the hand of God, is the great- 
est blessing and the happiest combi- 
nation of human interests the world . 
has ever witnessed. For the negro 
himself, it is sufficient to say thateven 
the Abolition lunatics will readily 
grant that his welfare is vastly great- 
er than in Africa, and for ourselves, 
for the cause of Democracy, the pro- 
gress and prosperity of the northern 
masses, and for the countless myriads of 
the Old World, whose hopes of the fu- 
ture rest on us, this condition of things, 
this subordination and protection for 
the inferior race, and citizenship of our 
own, were a spectacle that even the 
gods themselves might envy. Buta 
wonderful madness has gotten posses- 
sion of the American mind. A theory, 
idea, or abstraction, that. the distinc- 
tion of race is wrong and should be 
ignored or abolished, and . negroes 
forced from their condition into that of 
the white man, has become a belief 
with a large portion of the people, 
and to realize this belief, four millions 
of negroes are torn from their homes, 
and a debt of four thousand millions 
is laid on the laboring classes. of the 
North, or in other words, to annihilate 
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the productive forces of the South, a 
mortgage of four thousand millions is 
laid on the productive forces of the 
North, and self-government, equality 
of States, in a word, the political sys- 
tem established’ by Washington, is 
trampled under foot in order to accom- 
plish the national ruin and social des- 
truction of the American people. 

But we shall recover from this mad- 
ness, and restore the status of 1860, 
the negro to his natural relation to the 
citizen, and the old relations of the 
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States, or we must utterly perish as a 
nation, for mongrelism, as we witness 
in Mexico, is not only political ruin 
but social death. 

The great European problem of the 
true relations of white men to each 
other may be gradual in its solution 
but the terrible American problem of 
the true relations of races cannot wait 
an hour. We must retrace our steps 


with President Johnson, or advance 
with the madmen to utter ruin, and this 
generation must solve the problem. 





FIFTEEN YEARS AFTER EMANCIPATION IN THE WEST INDIES. 


BY THOMAS CARLYLE. 


CHAPTER III. 

For the rest, I never thought the 
“rights of negroes” worth much dis- 
cussing; the grand point, as I uncesaid, 
is the mights of men—what portion of 
their “rights” they have a chance of 
getting sorted out, and realized in this 
confused world. We will not go deep 
into the question here about the ne- 
groe’s rights. We will give a single 
glance into it, and see, for one thing, 
how complex it is. 

West India Islands, still full of waste 
fertility, produce abundant pumpkins ; 
pumpkins, however, you will observe, 
are not the sole requisite for human 
well-being. No; for a pig they are 
the one thing needful ; but for a man 
they are only the first of several things 
needful. The first is here; but the 


second and remaining, how are they 
to be got? The answer is wide as hu- 
man society itself. Society at large, 
as instituted in each country of the 
world, is the answer such country has 
been able to give: here, in this poor 
country, the rights of man and the 
mights of man are—such and such ! 
An approximate answer to a question 
capable only of better..and better so- 
lutions, never of any perfect, or abso- 
lutely good one. Nay, if we inquire, 
with much narrower scope, as to the 
right of chief management in cultivat- 
ing those West India lands : as to the 
“right of property” so-called, and of 
doing what you like with your own? 
Even this question is abstruse enough. 
Who it may be that has a right to raise 
pumpkins and other produce on those 
islands, perhaps none can, except tem- 
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purarily, decide, The islands are good 
withal for pepper, for sugar, for sago, 
arrow-root, for coffee, perhaps for cin- 
namon, and precious spices; things 
far nobler than pumpkins ; arfl lead- 
ing towards commerce, arts, politics, 
and social developments, which alone 
are the noble ptoduct, where men (and 
not pigs with pumpkins) are the par- 
ties concerned! Well, all this fruit 
too, fruit spicy and commercial, fruit 
spiritual and celestial, so far beyond 
the merely ‘:pumpkinish and grossly 
terrene, lies in the West India lands : 
and the ultimate “proprietorship” of 
them—why, I suppose, it will vest in 
him who can the best educe from them 
whatever of noble produce they were 
created fit for yielding. He, I com- 
pute, is the real “ Viceregent of the 
Maker” there ; in him, better and bet- 
ter chosen, and not in another, is the 


“property” vested by decree of Hea- 
ven’s chancery itself ! 

Up to this time it is the Saxon Brit- 
ish mainly ; they hitherto have culti- 


vated with some manfulness; and 
when a manfuller class of cultivators, 
stronger, worthier to have such land, 
_abler to bring fruit from it, shall make 
their appearance, they, doubt it not, 
by fortune of war, and other confused 
negotiation and vicissitude, will be de- 
clared by nature and fact to be the 
worthier, and will become proprietors, 
perhaps also only for atime. That is 
the law, I take it ; ultimate, supreme, 
for all lands in all countries under the 
sky. The one perfect eternal proprie- 
tor is the Maker who created them; 
the temporary better or worse proprie- 
tor is he whom the Maker has sent on 
that mission ; he who the best hitherto 
can educe from said lands the benefi- 
cent gifts the Maker endowed them 
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with, or, which is but another defizi- 
tion of the same person, he who leads 
hitherto the manfullest life on that bit 
of soil, doing better than another yet 
found can do, the eternal purpose and 
supreme will there. 

And now observe, my friends, it was 
not black quashee, or those he repre- 
sents, that made those West India 
Islands what they are, or can, by any 
hypothesis, be considered to have the 
right of growing pumpkins there. For 
countless ages, since they first mount- 
ed oozy, on the back of earthquakes, 
from their dark bed in the ocean deeps, 
and reeking saluted the tropical sun, 
and ever onwards till the European 
white man first saw them some three 
short centuries ago, those islands had 
produced mere jungle, savagery, poi- 
son-reptiles, and swamp-malaria : till 
the white European first saw therh, 
they were as if not yet created—their 
noble elements of cinnamon, sugar, 
coffee, pepper, black and grey, lying 
all asleep, waiting the white enchanter 
who should say to them, awake! 
Till the end of human history and the 
sounding of the trump of doom, they 
might have lain so, had quashee and 
the like of him been the only artists 
in the game. Swamps, fever-jungles, 
man-eating Caribs, rattlesnakes, and 
reeking waste and putrefaction, this 
had been the produce of them under 
the incompetent Caribal (what we call 
Cannibal) possessors, till that time ; 
and quashee knows, himself, whether 
he could have introduced an improve- 
ment. Him, had he been by a miracu- 
lous chance wafted thither, the Cari- 
bals would have eaten, rolling him as 
a fat morsel under their tongue ; for 
him, till the sounding of the trump of 
doom, the rattlesnakes and savageries 
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would have held on their way. It-was 
not he, then ; it was another than he’! 
Never by art of his could one pump- 
kin have grown ‘there to solace any 
human throat ; nothing but savagery 
and reeking putrefaction could have 
grown there. These plentiful pump- 
kins, I say therefore, are not his; no, 
they are another’s: they are his only 
under conditions. Conditions which 
Exeter Hall, for the present, have for- 
gotten; but which nature and the 
eternal powers have by no manner of 
means forgotten, but do at all moments 
keep in mind; and, at the right mo- 
ment, will, with the due impressive- 
ness, perhaps in a rather terrible man- 
ner, bring again to our mind also. 

If quashee will not honestly aid in 
bringing out those sugars, cinnamons, 
and nobler products of the West In- 
dia Islands, for the benefit of all man- 


kind, then I say neither will the pow- 
ers permit quashee to continue grow- 
ing pumpkins there for his own lazy 
benefit ; but will sheer him out, by 
and by, like a lazy gourd overshadow" 
ing rich ground ; him and all that par- 
take with him—perhaps in a very ter- 


rible manner. For, under favor of 
Exeter Hall, the “terrible manner” is 
not yet quite extinct with the desti- 
nies in this universe ; nor will it quite 
cease, I apprehend, for soft sawder or 
philanthropic stump.oratory now or 
henceforth. No; the gods wish be- 
sides pumpkins, that spices and valu 
able products be grown in their West 
Indies ; thus much they have declared 
in so making the West Indies—infi- 
nitely more they wish, that manful, in- 
dustrious men occupy their West In- 
dies, not indolent two-legged cattle, 
however “happy” over their abundant 
pumpkins. Both these things, we may 
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be assured, the immortal gods have 
‘decidéd upon, passed their eternal act 
of parliament for ; and both of them, 
though ‘all terrestrial parliaments and 


‘entitieS oppose it to ‘the death, shall 


be done. Quashee, if he will not help 


in bringing out the spices, will get 


himself made a slave again (which 
state will be a little less ugly than his 
present one,) and with beneficent whip, 
since other methods avail not, will be 
compelled to work. Or, alas, let him 
look across to Hayti, and trace a far 
sterner prophecy’! Let him, by his 
ugliness, idleness, rebellion, banish all 
white men from the West Indies, and 
make it all one Hayti—with little or no 
sugar growing, black Peter extermin- 
ating black Paul, and where a garden 
of the Hesperides’ might be, nothing 


“but a tropical dog-kennel and pestife- 


rous jungle—does. he think that will 
forever continue pleasant to gods and 
men? I see men land one day on 
these black coasts ; men sent by the 
laws of this universe, and inexorable 
course of things; men hungry for 
gold, remorseless, fierce as old buc- 
caneers were ; and a doom for quashee 
which I had rather not contemplate ! 
The gods are long-suffering ; but the 
law from the beginning was, he that 
will not work shall perish from the 
earth ; and the patience of the gods 
has limits { 

Before the West Indies could grow 
a pumpkin for any negro, how much 
European heroism had to spend itself 
in obscure battle ; to sink, in mortal 


‘agony, before the jungles, the putres 


cences and waste savageries could be- 
come arable, and the devils be in some 
measure chained there! The West 
Indies’ grow pine-apples and sweet 
fruits, and spices ; we hope they will 


/ 
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one day grow beautiful heroic human 
lives too, which is surely the ultimate 
object they were made for: beautiful 
souls and brave; sages, poets, and 
what not; making the earth nobler 
round them, as their kindred from old 
-have been doing ; true “ splinters of 
the old Harz Rock ;” heroic white men, 
worthy to be called old Saxons, brown- 
ed with a mahogany tint in those new 
climates and conditions. But under 
the soil of Jamaica, before it could 
even produce spices or any pumpkin, 
the bones of many thousand British 
men had to be laid. Brave Colonel 
Fortescue, brave Colonel Sedgwick, 
brave Colonel Brayne—the dust of 
many thousand strong old English 
‘hearts lies there ; worn down swiftly 
in frightful travail, chaining the de- 
vils, which were manifold. Heroic 
Blakt contributed a bit of his life to 
that Jamaica. A bit of the great Pro- 
tector’s own life lies there ; beneath 
those pumpkins lies a bit of the life 
that was Oliver Cromwell's, How the 


great Protector would have rejoiced to 


think, that all this was to issue in 
growing pumpkins to keep quashee in 
a comfortably idle condition! No; 
that is not the ultimate issue—not 
that. 

The West Indian whites, so long as 
this bewilderment of philanthropic and 
other jargon abates from them, and 
their poor eyes get to discern a little 
what the facts are, and what the laws 
are, will strike into another course, I 
apprehend! I apprehend they will, 
as a prelimiary, resolutely refuse to 
permit the black man any privilege 
whatever of pumpkins till he agree 
for work in return. Not asquare inch 
of soil in these fruitful isles, purchased 
by British blood, shall any black man 
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hold to grow pumpkins for him, except 
on terms that are fair towards Britain. 
Fair ; see that they be not unfair, not 
toward ourselves, and still more not 
towerds him. For injustice is for ever 
accursed: and precisely our unfair- 
ness towards the enslaved black man 
has, by inevitable revulsion and fated 
revulsion of the wheel, brought about 
these present confusions. Fair towards 
Britain it will be, that quashee give 
work for privilege to grow pumpkins. 
Not a pumpkin, quashee, not a square 
yard of soil, till you agree to de the 
State so many days of service. An- 
nually that soil will grow you pump- 
kins ; but annually also, without fail, 
shall you, for the owner thereof, do 
your appointed days of labor. The 
State has plenty of waste soil; but 
the State will religiously give you none 
of it on other terms. The State wants 
sugar from these islands, and means 
to have it; wants virtuous industry 
in these islands, and must have it. 
The State demands of you such ser- 
vice as will bring these results, this 
latter result, which includes all. Not 
a black Ireland, by immigration, and 
boundless black supply for the demand; 
not that—may the gods forbid—but a 
regulated West Indies, with black 
working population in adequate num- 
bers ; all “happy,” if they find it pos- 
sible ; and not entirely unbeautiful to 
gods and mén, which latter result they 
must find possible! All “ happy” 
enough ; that is to say, all working 
according to the faculty they have got, 
making a little more divine this earth 
which the gods have given them. Is 
there any other happiness, if it be not 
that of pigs fattening daily to the 
slaughter? So will the State speak 
by and by. 
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To state articulately, and put into 
practical lawbooks, what on all sides 
is fair, from the West Indian white to 
the West Indian black ; what relations 
the Eternal Maker has established be- 
tween these two creatures of His; 
what He has written down with intri- 
cate but ineffaceable record, legible 
to candid human insight, in the respec- 
tive qualities, strengths, necessities 
and capabilities of each of the two: 
this will be a long problem, only to be 
solved by continuous human endeavor 
and earnest effort gradually perfecting 
itself as experience successively yields 
new light to it. This will be to “ find 
the right terms ;” terms of a contract 
that will endure, and be sanctioned by 
heaven and obtain prosperity on earth, 
between the two, A long problem, 
terribly neglected hitherto ; whence 
these West Indian sorrows and Exeter 
Hall monstrocities, just now. Buta 
problem which must be entered upon, 
and by degrees be completed. A prob- 
lem which, I think, the English people 
also, if they mean to retain human co- 
lonies, and not black Irelands in addi- 
tion to the whites, cannot begin too 
soon, What are the true relations be- 
tween negro and white, their mutual 
duties under the sight of the Maker 
of them both ; what human laws will 
assist both to comply more and more 
with these? The solution, only to be 
gained by earnest endeavor, and sin- 
cere reading of experience, such as 
have never yet been bestowed on it, is 
not yet here; the solution is perhaps 
still distant. But some approximation 
to it, various real approximations, 
could be made and must be made: 
this of declaring that negro and white 
are unrelated, loose from one another, 
on a footing of perfect equality, and 
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subject to no law but that of supply 
and demand according to the dismal 
science ; this, which contradicts the 
palpablest facts, is clearly no solution, 
but a catting of the knot asunder ; and 
every hour we persist in this is lead- 
ing us towards dissolution instead of 
solution ! 

What then is practically to be done, 
by us poor English, with our Demera- 
ra and other blacks? Well, in sucha 
mess as we have made there, it is not 
easy saying what is first to be done! 
But all this of perfect equality, of cut- 
ting quite loose from one another ; all 
this, with “immigration loan,” “ hap- 
piness of black peasantry,” and other 
melancholy stuff that has followed from 
it, will first of all require to be un- 
done, and the ground cleared of it, by 
way preliminary to “doing!” After 
that there may several things be pos- 
sible. 

Already one hears of black Adscrip- 
tt glebe ; which seems a promising ar- 
rangement, one of the first to suggest 
itself in such a complicacy. It ap- 
pears the Dutch blacks, in Java, are 
already a kind of Adscripts, after the 
manner of the old European serfs ; 
bound, by royal. authority, to give so 
many days of work a year. Is not 
this something like a real approxima- 
tion ; the first step towards all man- 
ner of such? Wherever, in British 
territory, there exists a black man, 
and needful work to the just extent is 
not to be got out of him, such a law, 
in defect of better, should be brought 
to bear upon said black man! How 
many laws of like purport, conceiva-. 
ble some of them, might be brought 
to bear upon the black man, with all 
despatch by way of solution instead 
of dissolution to their complicated case 
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just now! On the whole, it ought to 
be rendered possible, ought it not, for 
white men to live beside black men, 
and in some just manner to command 
black men, and produce West Indian 
fruitfulness by means of them? West 
Indian fruitfulness will need to be pro- 
duced, If the English cannot find the 
method for that, they may rest assured 
that another will come (Brother Jona- 
than or still another) who can. He it 
is whom the gods will bid continue in 
the West Indies ; biddiag us ignomi- 
niously, “depart ye quack-ridden, in- 
competent !” 

Oh, my friends, I feel there is an im- 


mense fund of human stupidity circu- 
lating among us, and much clogging 
our affairs for some time past! A 
certain man has called us, “ of all peo- 
ples the wisest in action ;” but added, 
“the stupidest in speech :”—and it is 
a sore thing, in these constitutional 
times, times mainly of universal par- 
liamentary and other eloquence, that 
the “speakers” have all first to emit, 
in such tumultuous volumes, their hu- 
man stupor, as the indispensable pre- 
liminary, and everywhere we must first 
see that and its results out, before be- 
ginning any business, 
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General Longstreet was born in 
South Carolina, in 1820, and entered 
the Military Academy at West Point 
in 1838, and graduated in 1842. He 
was breveted Second-Lieutenant of the 
Fourth Regiment of Infantry, and in 
March, 1845, he was transferred to 
the Eighth Regiment. He served with 
distinction in the Mexican war, After 
the battles of Contreras and Cherubus- 
co. he was breveted Captain, for “ gal- 
lant and meritorious conduct,” and was, 
three weeks after, breveted Major for 
“ gallantry” at the battle of El Molino 
del Rey He displayed an almost reck- 
less courage at the assault of Chapul- 
tepec, and was named in Gen. Scott’s 
official report in these words: “ The 
following are the officers most distin- 
guished in tliose brilliant operations : 


Lieutenant Longstreet, badly wound- 
ed, advancing, colors in hand.” 

At the beginning of the Abolition 
war, he was Paymaster in the United 
States army, with the rank of Major ; 
but he resigned his commission, and 
was at once appointed Brigadier-Gen. 
in the Confederate army. He greatly 
distinguished himself at the first bat- 
tle of Bull Run, after which he was 
made a Major-General. He soon won 
the reputation of being not only one 
of the most dashing *but also one of 
the most obstinate fighters in the whole 
army. He bore a most gallant part in 
nearly all the desperate battles on 
the Peninsula. In February, 1863, 
he was made a Lieutenant-General, 
He was called the “ War-horse,” not 
only by his own soldiers, but became 
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known by this name quite generally 
throughout the Confederate army 

Gen. Longstreet is not only an emi 
nent military commander but he is.a 
man of high mentai attainments, and 
of a most elevated moral character. 
He realizes quite in perfection the 
grand idea of “a gallant soldier and 
high-toned gentleman.” While his 
army was stationed in East Tennessee, 
the Federal authorities contrived to 
get into circulation a great number of 
hand-bills, for the purpose of inducing 
his soldiers to desert. Gen. Longstreet 
wrote a very handsome letter to the 
Abolition General, Foster, who had 
command of the northern troops in 
that section, that it would be more in 
accordance with the rules of propriety 
and custom for the Federal Govern- 
ment to communicate any views it en- 
tertained through him, instead of 
throwing hand-bills among the soldiers. 
To this very respectful and dignified 
letter Gen. Foster returned a reply re- 
plete with insult and jest. In answer, 
Gen. Longstreet said: ‘You cannot 
pretend to have answered my letter in 
the spirit of frankness due to a soldier, 
and yet it is hard to believe that an 
officer commanding an army of veteran 
soldiers, on whose shoulders rest in no 
small-degree, the destiny of empires, 
could so far forget the hight of this 
great argument of arms, and so betray 
the dignity of his high station as to 
fall into a contest of jests and jibes. 
I have read your order announcing the 
favorable terms on which deserters 
will be received. Step by step you 
haye gone on in violation of the laws 
of honorable warfare. Our farms have 
been destroyed, our women and chil- 
dren have been robbed, and our homes 
have been pillaged and burned. You 
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have laid your. plans, and worked dili- 
gently to produce wholesale murder by 
servile insurrection. And now, the 
most ignoble of all, you. propose to 
degrade the human race by inducing 
soldiers to dishonor and forswear them- 
selves. Soldiers who have met you on 
so many honorable fields, who have 
breasted the storm of battle in defence 
of their honor, their families, and their 
homes, for three long years, have a 
right to expect more honor, even in 
their adversaries.” 

These severe but entirely just words 
would have burned into the soul of 
any man possessing in the smallest 
degree the honor and instincts of a gen- 
tleman; but they were thrown away 
upon such a tool as Gen. Foster has 
allowed himself to be made by the di- 
reclors of the barbarous Abolition war. 

At the end of the war General Long- 
street commenced business as a gene- 
ral commission merchant in New Or- 
leans. He enjoys the respect and con- 
fidence of all who know him as an up- 
right and honorable gentleman, and 
his fame as a military commander can 
never lose its lustre when the hones 
history of our late terrible conflict is 
written. We have only to wait for 
the free negro to illustrate the vices 
and the helplessness of his race in this 
country as he has done it in the West 
India Islands, and wherever else the 
useless bocn of emancipation has been 
forced upon him, and all the Generals 
who steeped their hands .in the blood 
of the white race to effect this mon- 
strous wrong, will sink to their right 
place in the estimation of mankind. 
And then too those who fought for the 
honor and the natural supremacy of the 
white race will receive the crown due 
to their valor and virtue, 
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Porrry, Lyrica, Narrative, AND SATIRICAL, 
or THE Crvit War; Selected and Edited 
by Richard Grant White. New York: 
The American News Co. 1866. 


The first, and about the only thing to be 
said in praise of this volume, is, that it is 
very handsomely gotten up. Its contents 
are certainly no better than two or three 
other similar volumes which have preceded 
it ; and they are marked throughout with the 
ignorance and spite of the editor. As aspe- 
cimen of the culture of the editor’s style, we 
will quote what he says of the national song 
of the Abolitionists, Old John Brown : “the 
alternate jig and swing of the air caused it 
to stick in the uneducated ear as burrs stick 
to a blackberry girl.” ‘This figure would 
have been quite as elegant and classieal, and 
a good deal more forcible, if he had said, 
‘‘as filth sticks to a swine’s belly.” 

The great majority of Mr. White’s selec- 
tions are the most-stupid and spiteful drivel 
of the ultra Abolition poetasters. Prejudice 
and spite are sorry inspirers of poetry. The 
best poetry called forth by the war, even 
here in the North, was written against the 
war. Had Mr. White really wished to make 
a book of the ‘Poetry of the War,” he would 
have found more excellent specimens of sa- 
tirical poetry in the files of Democratic news- 
papers. His book is a fraud, Instead of 
being entitled ‘Poetry of the Civil War,” it 
should be ‘Abolition Poetry of the War.” 
In an appendix he gives a few specimens of 
southern poetry, but, with two or three ex- 
ceptions, they are by no means fair speci- 
mens of the war poetry of the South. He 
tells us that ‘*no poem of conspicuous worth, 
elicited by the war will be found lacking in 
these pages.” ‘‘Poems of conspicuous 
worth” are not, we believe, generally ‘found 
lacking” in anything. But the reader will 
understand what the editor wishes to ex- 
press, though he fails to express it correctly 
himself. 

As a specimen of the trash of this volume, 
which is especially commended by the editor, 


we give the following from ‘An Horatian 
Ode,” in praise of Mr. Lincoln, by R. 
Stodard : 


*‘ And this he was who most unfit, 
(So hard the sense of God to hit!) 
Did seem to fill his place, 
With such a homely face.” 


There are forty-nine verses, of which this 
is a fair specimen. ‘‘ Horatian Ode!” ‘Alas, 
poor Horace, that so much. ‘senseless, limp- 
ing twaddle should be put forthin thyname! 
But these poetasters have made, generally, 
as bad work with verse as they have with 
history, justice, truth, and Christian morals. 
Two-thirds of the specimens in this" book 
are, in their temper, brutal, and even fiend- 
ish, justifying theft, arson, and slaughter. 
If our Puritan butchers ever come to.their 
senses, they will blush that such a collection 
of viper rhymes was ever made. 

The following closing verse of a poem on 
Massachusetts ought to make a horse laugh : 
‘*God bless, God bless the glorious State ; 

Let her have her way to battle 
She'll go where batteries crash with fate, 

Or where thick rifles rattle. 

Give her the right, and let her try, 

And then who can-may press her ; 
She'll go straight on, or she will die, 

God bless her, and God bless her!” 


We certainly have no objection to the 
prayer for Massachusetts to become the re- 


cipient of the infinite mercy of the Almighty, 


(perhaps no spot on earth needs it more,) 
but we cannot say that we have the same 
charity for the wretch who could write such 
execrable poetry, or for the noodle who 
could collect such specimens into a volume. 


Souts Sones ; From ‘the Lays of Later Days. 
Collected and edited by T. C. De Leon, 
New York : Beelock & Co., No. 19 Beekman 
street. 1866. 


This beautiful little volume of only a hun- 
dred and fifty pages, (it- should have «been 
swelled to double the size,) proves what we 
have before said, that the poetry of the 
South, produced by the late war, is altoge- 
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ther of a higher character in nobility of 
feeling, and freshness of spirit, than that of 
the North. It could not very well be other- 

wise. The poetry of the South was inspired 
by a love of liberty, and by suffering for its 
sake ; while ours of the North was mainly 

the inspiration of malice, intolerance, and 

revenge. With shame we are compelled to 

say that itis precisely worthy of the cause 

of negro equality, to which it is devoted. We 

cannot point to a single northern poem 

which has come out of the war that is to be 

compared to such southern poems as “ Ma- 
ryland,” ‘‘ Your Mission,” “The Lone Sen- 
try,” ‘Somebody's Darling,” ‘‘ Melt the 

Bells,” and ‘*The Conquered Banner.” 
These, merely as poems, are of superior 

mould, There stalks through all the pages 

of this little book a brave and mighty spirit, 

which makes us ashamed of the petit larceny 

and house-burning that flicker and flame in 

the negro-lauding war poetry of our own 

section. There is hardly a tamer verse in 

the volume than the following stirring lines 

ina poem on the death of Zollicoffer : 


‘¢ But a handful of dust in the land of his 
choice, 
A name in song and story— $ 
And fame to shout with immortal voice : 
Dead on the field of glory. 
Or the following, from a poem entitled 
‘The Guerrillas :” 


«In God's hand alone is judgment, 
But He strikes with the hands of men, 
And His blight would wither our manhood, 
If we smote not the smiter again, 


By the graves where our fathers slumber, 
By the shrines where our mothers prayed, 
By our homes and hopes and freedom, 
Let every man swear on his blade— 
That he will not sheath nor stay it 
Till from point to heft it glow, 
With the flush of Almighty vengeance, 
In the blood of the fallen foe.” 


Bexcuzn Broox ; a Rhyme of the War. B 
tJ. Preston. Baltimore: Kelly 
Pict, publishers. 
This is a very interesting tale of the war, 
well, and in some parts passionately told in 
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verse. It is a beautiful little book of ninety- 
four pages. The correctness and force of the 
performance, as a poem, may be judged of 
by the following lines, which we think a fair 
specimen, and above the average of war po- 
etry : 

The wild tide of battle runs red—dashes 


high, 
And blots out the splendor of earth and of 


sky ; 
The blue air is heavy, and sulph’rous, and 


un, 

And the breeze on its wings bears the boom 
of the gun. 

In faster and fiercer and deadlier shocks 

The thunderous billows are hurled on the 


rocks ; 

And our valley becomes, amid spring’s soft- 
est breath, 

The valley, alas! of the shadow of death. 

+ * + * * ” . * 7 


What need for dismay? Let the live surges 
roar,’ 

And leap in their fury our fastnesses o’er, 

And threaten our beautiful valley to fill 

With rapine and ruin more terrible still : 

What fear we? See Jackson! his sword in 
his hand, 

Like the — rocks around him, immovable 
stand— 

The wisdom, the skill, and the strength that 
he boasts, 

Sought ever from Him who is Leader of 
Hosts. 

He oe in the name of his God—lo! the 
tide, 

The red sea of battle is seen to divide : 

The pathway of victory cleaves the dark 
flood— 

And the foe is o’erwhelmed in a deluge of 
blood ! 


Tue Cuorzera; A Familiar Treatise on its 
History, Causes, Symptoms, and Treat- 
ment, with the Most Effective Remedies 
and Proper Mode of their Administration 
without the Aid of a Physician, &c. By 
G. T. Collins, M. D. New York : 165 Wil- 
liam street. First National"Manufacturing 
and Publishing Co., Cincinnatti. J. R. 
Hawley & Co. 1866. 


This is uncoubtedly a useful and timely 
book, especially to families in the country, 
who reside at a distance from any physician. 
The work contains a good deal of interesting 
and important historical matter, which may 
be read with profit by everybody, in times 
of health or sickness, 
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—We have received several letters in rela- 
tion to the importance of a thorough union 
of the Democratic party ; and certainly the 
importance to our country of such a thing 
cannot be overstated. But how can it be 
brought about? Is anybody blind enough 
to suppose that the Democratic party can 
ever be thoroughly re-united except upon a 
platform of Democratic principles? The 
party became divided by a portion going off 
after the Abolition war ; and such have been, 
for four or five years, standing upon the 
platform of the old Federalists of 1798; 
while those who refused to be sloughed off 
into the cess-pool of Black Republicanism 
have remained firm on the platform of prin- 
ciples laid down by Jefferson, and which has 
been the creed of Democracy ever since, 
Now, if any body supposes that the Dgmo- 
cratic party can ever be re-united, perma- 
nently, on any other platform than that of 
Democracy, they have not reckoned suffi- 
ciently upon the integrity and fidelity to 
principles of those who have never wander- 
ed from the true path: It may as well be 
understood that these men never will wander 
from that path. They are Democrats, not 
for the spoils of office, but for a great and 
glorious principle, and they will sooner die 
than infamously forsake it. Let the wan- 
derers return, and the party is whole again. 
The resurrection of the dead will not find 
the party whole on any other terms. The 
elections last fall ought to have convinced 
the mere spoils Democrats of that. To the 
masses of the Democratic party the war is, 
and ever will be, odious beyond expression. 
Whether we contemplate the object for which 
it was waged, the manner in which it was 
carried on, or its results in the overthrow of 
the white man’s government, it is a thing ac- 
cursed. The pages of all generations of his- 
tory will curse it, The Democrat that don’t 
curse it has forsaken the great American 
principle of consent for the European princi- 





ple of force, in government—has forsaken 
freedom for despotism. To attempt to re- 
unite the masses of the Democratic party on 
these principles is as foolish as to think of 
compounding a new religion out of Chris- 
tianity and Atheism. Therestands the great 
principle of Democracy and self-government, 
sublime and beautiful even amid the smoke 
and blood of battle—more sublime and more 
beautiful in contrast with the horrid despot- 
ism of the war for State annihilation and 
negro equality. ‘To that standard we must 
go to rally the old Democratic party. In the 
first place, the sympathies of nine-tenths of 
the Democratic party of the North are there; 
and the sympathies of ten-tenths of those of 
the South can never be rallied to any other 
standard. The man who imagines that the 
Democratic party of this country can ever 
be re-united on the basis of this war is as 
good asa lunatic. ‘The war has sunk the 
freedom of our countzy infinitely below what 
it was before the American Revolution, and 
it has rolled back civilization to a point 
scarcely less detestable than that of New 
England in the days of witchcraft. We are 
to get ourselves and our country out of this 
African jungle with all possible dispatch. 
But this can never be done on the basis of 
endorsing the war. The work may be start- 
ed by all sorts of Democrats agreeing to hold 
silence mainly on that bloody subject for a 
single campaign. That is, all might rally 
together in support of President Johnson 
in his patriotic endeavors to save our 
country from the grasp of the negro-laud- 
ing traitors to whom the war has given pow- 
er. A simple platform of supporting the 
President in his fight with the revolution- 
izing vagabonds of Congress, is such a thing 
as all Democrats onght to be able to stand 
together upon. But it must be such a plat- 
form, and nothing else. The one portion 
must give up their hypocritical and silly 
whine about “loyalty,” and the other must 
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keep silence on the ‘‘crime of the war.” On 
such a platform all might in good faith, and 
without the sacrifice of any principle, rally 
to the support of President Johnson. In 
this way undoubtedly the country might be 
triumphantly carried against the negro par- 
ty. But let none deceive themselves With 
the delusive idea that the full force of the 
true-hearted old Democracy can ever be 
brought out on a platform that by any con- 
struction squints at the endorsement of the 
war, or any part of it. Bury all that in si- 
lence and keep it out of sight, and we be- 
lieve the Democracy wiil be, in a majority of 
the northern States, triumphant this fall. 
The lesson of the late election in Connecti- 
cut should ‘not be disregarded. In that State 
we think we may say that three-quarters of 
the Democracy, under a strong desire to sus- 
tain’ President Johnson, in his policy of res- 
toring the southern States’to their place in 
the Union, voted for Mr. English with a bitter 
protest in their own hearts. Under the pres- 
sure of this desire many voted for him who 
had helped to burn him in effigy less than 
two years before for recreancy to the prinei- 
ples of his party. But there were still at 
least, from five hundred to one thousand De- 
mocrats in that State who did not vote at all. 
A Democratic campaign in: the State of Con- 
necticut, in which the voice of Hon. William 
W. Eaton, the ablest political orator in New 
England, was not permitted to be heard, (but 
instead, such Democrats! as John Van Buren 
and one ‘General Rousseau were preferred 
by the managers of the campaign) was 
a very suggestive as well as a very sickening 
sight. There is not a more sterling Demo- 
cracy in our country.than that of Connecti- 
cut; we hope never to see it so badly used 
again. We believe that the staunch men of 
the party will never go so far again to ac- 
commodate a policy of hiding both Demo- 
cratic principles and Democratic men. 


—We are accused of ‘‘ not standing by our 
section ;? but we cannot, thank God, be ac- 
cused of not standing by our whole country, 


in defending its constitution and laws, Had- 


the South attempted to deprive our section 
of its property and its rights, we should 
have stood by it to the death, just as we say 
the South had a right to doin defense of her 
property and the lives'of her people. The 
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man who ‘stands by his section” in waging 
an unjust war upon others, is a scoundrel 
and a robber ; and that will be just the niche 
he will fill in history, when the madnegs, 
stupidity and rage of the present hour are 
passed away. Those who took a hand in the 
abominations of New England witchcraft 
thought they were doing great things for 
themselves while the delusion was going on, 
but, poor wretches, their memory has been 
cursed and kicked ever since, and will con- 
tinue to be kicked all along the path of ge- 
nerations. If the inspirers and managers of 
this accursed Abolition war escape a similar 
fate, it will be because reason has quit the 
world, and virtue is extinguished in the hu- 
man heart. But we trust to God and time 
to settle this matter between ourself and the 
noisy fools who. have bellowed ‘‘traitor” in 
our ears. Thank heavcn, these wretches will 
never smile upon us; nor shall we ever be 
caressed and pensioned with the spoils of 
our murdered and enslaved countrymen. 


The thieves of pianos and ladies’ wardrob2s 


will never look at us except in frowns; or if 
they do, we shall be tempted to beat the ras- 
cals. We shall “stand by our section” the 
first minute we can do so without forsaking 
our manhood and our honor. And that will 
be when it ceases to be a section, and be- 
comes again an unselfish and friendly por- 
tion of a union of sovereign and co-equal 
States. 


—Parson Brownlow says: “I am not 
afraid to endorse Sumner and Stevens on my 
own dunghill.” Of course not; and that is 
a very happy instance of ‘‘the right man in 
the right place.” 

—A humorous correspondent of West Jer- 
sey writes us that whenever he'thinks of the 
pass to which the Black Republicans have 
brought our country, he finds himself ‘ bil- 
ing over with indignashun, and feels asif he 
could kick the backsides of all creashun.” 
We wish while his spunk is up at such a roar- 
ing pitch he would just. make an application 
of the toe of his boot to the rump of Con- 
gress. ; 

—Another correspondent innocently asks 
us to ‘*fayor the public with a pen sketch of 
the present Congress.” Alas! our friend 
knows not what an impossible thing he asks. 
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Painters have before now given a likeness of 
the devil; but no pencil ever attempted to 
picture such a monster as this Congress. 
Persius opens his fifth satire with these bois- 
terous lines : 

Vebilus hic mos est, crntum fibt poscere voces, 
Centum ora & linguas optare in carmina centum. 


O! for a hundred pair of brazen lungs! 
0! me a hundred mouths, a hundred tongues, 


But even all these extraordinary endow- 
ments would poorly fita man to do justice 
to the abominations of this Congress. 


—A correspondent from Ohio sends us-the 
following : 
DIALOGUES OF THE DEAD. 
Gappren, CHARLOTTE Corpay, Boots, 
Scene—“ Over Jordan.” 


Gaprret—The American executioner has 
just dismissed the soul’ of your lady asso- 
ciate, Mrs. Surratt. She is yonder coming 
over the river. 

Boorn—Ah, indeed! But she has done 
nothing that could by any rule of law have 
brought her here atthis time. Miss Corday, 
our gallows is getting quite equal to your 
guillotine. ‘ 

Corpar—Not quite. We made the guillo- 
tine an altar. Wedid not seek to run away 
with the price we were willing to pay as an 
offering to the country and to liberty. 

Boora—Was it dishonorable for me to try 
to escape from those who would have torn 
me in pieces ? 

Corpay—Certainly. Your flight inclines 
people to believe that. you thought yourself 
guilty. This idea alone strips all the Ro- 
man off your actions. If you wished them 
to believe in your high purposes, it was ne- 
cessary, on the spot, to offer them your life. 
As it was, your leap “broke you down,” not- 
withstanding your ‘‘ sic semper.” 

Boorn—You are severe. 

Corpay—Those who act unselfishly in pe- 
rilous times for the benefit of others are not 
expected to regard the cost, which always 
sets the value upon the action. If Lincoln 
was what you pretended, you would have 
sold your life for more than it was worth. 
But I see Gabriel has gone to.meet your lady 
acquaintance, and is bringing her up the 
bank. I decline an introduction, and will 
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retire. She petitioned for her life. You 
Americans have yet to learn how to clothe 


‘your gallows with a halo, and its victims 


with glory. 


—A lady who writes us a very sensible and 
feeling letter on the misfortunes of ourcoun- 
try, calls liberty “‘a relic.” A most appro- 


‘priate name, especially if-we take the literal 


meaning of the word, which is compounded 
of re, behind, and linquo, to leave. In this 
mad chase after the impossible and the un- 
attainable in negroes, liberty and the white 
man’s civilization are indeed left a good ways 
behind. 

—A scholastic correspondent from Cam- 
bridge writes us that weare mistaken in sup- 
posing that there were republics in Asia, and 
and quotes from The Spirit of Laws to prove 
it., The author of the Spirit of Laws is cer- 
tainly in error if he says there were no re- 
publics in Asia. All the hordes of Arabs and 
Tartars were wandering republics, Asia had 
in ancient times very flourishing | republics, 
some of them superior even to those of- 
Greece and Rome. . Tyre and Sidon were re« 
publics, And these stood firmer and flour- 
ished longer than any contemporaneous mo- 
narchies. Our correspondent is also, we 
think, in errorin supposing that republics 
have never flourished except in a land of 
mountains. Poland was once a flourishing 
republic, and that isa level country. The 
splendid republic of Venice, which lasted 
twelve hundred years without a revolution, 
was in the midst of a flat country. The re- 
public of Holland, which was the proudest 
period of that country’s history, had few 
mountains. We could give many such ex- 
amples. 


—Thad. Stevens says that ‘‘ notwithstand- 
ing the malice of the Copperheads and the 
perfidy of the President, he sees the future 
glory of a newly enfranchised race.” Where 
does he see all this? Voltaire describes nu- 
merous sects of monks and contemplative 
pietists who gave out that they frequently 
sawthe radiancy of Mount Tabor at. their 
navel, as the Indian Faquiers.see a celestial ’ 
light at the tip of their nose, At what por- 
tion of his body does old Thad. look to get 
a view of the future glory of the negroes? 
At his great toe, or at the end of his nose? 
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—The Saturday Press, the spiciest and 
best of our literary wecklies, says: ‘The 
strongest thing you can say in New York of 
aman who persists in defending a fallen 
cause is that he sticks to it like a Burr.” We 
are proud of such a distinction. But our 
cause, which is simply that of Constitutional 
liberty and self-government, is not so badly 
fallen yet, as Christianity appeared to be 
when the Pharisees crucified its founder. Not 
apparently near so badly fallen as our own 
glorious revoJution was in the dark winter of 
1777. Not half so badly fallen as reason and 
common sense were during the reign of 
witchcraft in New England, when every man 
who would not swear that he saw old women 
riding broomsticks a mile high in the air, 
was in danger of being hanged for a wizard 
himself. No, certainly the cause of common 
sense, and justice, and liberty, to which we 
*¢ stick like a Burr,” is no worse off now than 
the same good cause was then. Wait, my 
friends, until you get the verdict of return- 
ing reason! Wait, until these delusions of 
the negro-equalizing witchcraft are ended! 
Already they are ending. Soon it shall be 
plain to all, who has stuck to the white man 
‘like a Burr,” and who has stuck to the ne- 
gro like a louse. 


—During the passage of the very uncivil 
Civil Rights Bill, the Black Republican Se- 
nators appeared in their seats, or strutted 
up and down the Senate chamber with their 
bosoms or their hands ornamented with huge 
boquets of gaudy flowers, each presented as 
a “token of respect” by the hand of a fair, 
warm, glowing, bouncing and gushing daugh- 
ter of Africa. Senators Foster and Trum- 
bull were especially honored in the receipt 
of floral baskels from some of these ‘lovely 
lilies” of Ethiopa. Some of the white ladies 
who occupied seats in the gallery in the neigh- 
borhood of the happy female darkey friends 
of the Senators, declared that they, after all, 
had the chief benefit of the sweet odors of 
the African bouquets. They are having 
lovely odorous times in Washington. In- 
deed our whole country, just now, if not 
“perfumed with all the spices of Araby,” is 
with those of the next country to it, Africa, 


—A Virginia paper asks ‘‘ What will be- 
come of such a creature as, Judge Under- 
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wood when the rule of law and right is res. 
tored in this country?” Served, we trust, 
as all underbrush sooner or later is, and 
ought to be. 


—Rev. Dr. Vinton cannot conceive that a 
Christian’s instincts have any such repug- 
nance to negroes as some politicians evince, 
That is probably because the Rev. Dr. Vin- 
ton’s instincts and a negro’s , outstincts have a 
remarkable affinity for each other. 


—A western member of Congress calls 
Lincoln ‘the great law-giver of modern 
times.” How proud we Americans ought to 
be that we too have a name in the great 
fame-roll of law-givers! Moses was the first 
law-giver of the Jews; Trismegistus, of the 
Egyptians ; Phoroneus, of the Greeks ; So- 
lon, of the Athenians ; Lycurgus, of the La- 
cedemonians ; Anacharsis, of the Scythians; 
Numa Pompilius, of the Romans; Phara- 
mond, of the French; and Lincoln, of the 
Americans! But Lincoln far outfames all 
the rest: for, being by profession a mighty 
splitter, he was enabled to be as great a law- 
breaker as law-maker. As a law-breaker he 
shines transcendently. In fact he was uni- 
versally great at the splitting busittess, Whe- 
ther splitting rails, splitting law, splitting 
logic, splitting grammar, splitting sense, 
or splitting his country, he was’ a genius 
that Beelzebub might be proud of. 


—Miss Anna Dickinson, in a newspaper 
card, calls the negro, Fred. Douglass, her 
‘* dear personal friend.” We had heard be- 
fore that such was the case, but: as she isa 
white woman, we took it for a piece of scan- 
dal ; but as the woman herself admits it, we 
give her the benefit of her public confession. 


—The inimitable poem entitled ‘‘ The Con- 
quered Banner,” we are informed was writ- 
ten by a Catholic priest, who was a chaplain 
in the Confederate army. 


—A contemporary critic gives the follow- 
ing as one of the specimen beauties of Mrs. 


Sigourney’s poetry ; 


*‘ Who ruled her like a thing of life 
Amid the crested waves. 


But we think Byron’s line much finer : 
‘She walks the water like a thing of life.” 
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